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Appreciation of Greatness. 


Great men seldom receive from their contemporaries that tribute 
of esteem and admiration which posterity pay to their memory. Why 
is this? Why is it that every generation of men, while it arrogates to 
itself some general superiority over all preceding generations, is still 
more lavish of praise on the preéminent few of past ages, than upon its 
own! I conceive it to be owing, partly to influences which tend to 
detract from the just esteem of living greatness, and partly to influences 
which lead us to extol past greatness beyond its true deserts. 

The familiar proverb, “that no man is a hero to his valet,” is true 
in a wide signification. ‘The contemporaries of a great man are his 
valets. ‘Their position gives them a kind of familiarity with him, that 
is by no means calculated to heighten their esteem of his merits. 
No man is great in all the elements of his character; to excel in a 
few qualities, and to be eminently successful in a few great efforts, 
is the highest achievement of genius. In their ordinary inter- 
course with society—in the garb in which they make their every- 
day appearance to the world, great men often resemble little men. 
They often have their foibles and their caprices. ‘They often deal in 
common-places, and trouble themselves about trifles. On many sub- 
jects and in many pursuits, they discover no more than ordinary ability. 
Some great minds, of an exalted class, are subject to a morbid delicac y 
of feeling, which unfits them for contact with the rude world, and 
makes them shrink, like the feeble, from participation in its profane 
pursuits. Indeed, it is sometimes the fate of genius to be associated 
with those little failings which are usually taken as evidence of the 
want of common sense; and even the strongest and most admirably 
balanced minds, in the intervals of great activity, are ofien subject to 
fits of sluggishness, which, to common discernment, differ little from 
native dullness. ‘Thus, to the living mass around them, the weakness 
of great men is frequently more apparent than their strength ; and this 
familiarity with their failings, damps the ardor of our admiration of 
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their few great thoughts and great deeds. “ Contidence,” said Chat- 
ham, “is a plant of slow growth.” We are slow to believe, that one 
in whose ordinary life we discover many imperfections, can possess 
merits which entitle him to be ranked with those illustrious characters 
in history, whom we have been taught to venerate as great. In the 
estimation of his associates, Goldsmith was a simpleton, to whom 
Heaven, by a random shot, had sent a faint glimmering of genius. To 
us, who have read the character of his mind in its imperishable pro- 
ductions, he was a genius, in whom, as we learn from history, nature 
had implanted some of the qualities of the fool. 

Another fruitful source of disparagement to contemporary worth, is 
the spirit of rivalry. Among the many aspirants to fame with whom 
the world teems, what a vast deal of superiority it takes to distance 
competition! How infinitely more to silence the malignant voice of 
envy! When geniss presents its modest claim, how does aspiring 
dullness vent its spleen in detraction! ‘To what a clamorous host of 
Scotch reviewers dues an English bard give birth! Were the fumes 
of great men always at the mercy of their rivals, surely, their evil 
manners would “ live in brass,” and their virtues would be “ written in 
water.” Envy assails all men, of distinguished worth, as they rise, 
with her thousand creative eyes, detecting faults that exist not; and 
her thousand viperine tongues, spitting the venom of calumny. Had 
we no other means of judging of the merits of Pope, than the accounts 
of some poets of his own day, whose memories have been embalmed 
in the Dunciad, we should regard him with quite as much contempt as 
we do those immortal poets themselves. Indeed, it is the fate of worth 
to be more exposed to this kind of detraction, in proportion as it is the 
more surpassing, until, at length, it rises to an eminence where the 
shafts of malice cannot reach it—a position which few can attain. 

‘There are certain narrow prejudices, moreover, which sometimes 
sway the judgment of contemporaries. One man of genius has 
emerged from an obscure place, and the sneering world exclaims, “ can 
any good come out of Nazareth?” Another has risen from a low sta- 
tion in life, and Rank lifts her scornful eyes above his head. Another 
is found in an unpopular sect or party, or has earned his title to dis- 
tinction, unaided by the advantages of learning, and authority and or- 
thodoxy, or the schools, condemn him without a hearing. ‘Thus the 
influence of many a great mind has been lost to his own age, by acci- 
dents of birth or fortune, which debarred him from notice. 

There remains another, and a still more hostile influence. Great 
men are often doomed to live and die in neglect, because their mer- 
its are above the capacities of their age to appreciate. These are the 
great pioneers in the march of improvement—men who are far in ad- 
vance of their own times—men who come into the world to teach pos- 
terity. ‘Theirs is a work of hostility, no less than of benevolence. It 
is theirs to pull down, no less than to build up. It is theirs to combat 
long-cherished errors—to subvert long-sanctioned authorities—to turn 
the currents of human thought and feeling out of deep-worn channels. 
The progress of mind, in the mass, is necessarily slow ; paradoxical 
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truths struggle long before they triumph. He whose merits must rev- 
olutionize public sentiment on some great subject before they can be 
appreciated, must trust to posterity for his fame. When the light of 
the reformation of the sixteenth century dawned on the darkness of the 
middle ages, the cries of proscription rose long and loud from the vota- 
ries of blind superstition, and old Babylonian night 


“Sent up its foulest fogs to cloud the morn.” 


The hero of that revolution, the parent of the great idea which de- 
veloped it, and which was developed by it, lived to witness so signal 
a triumph of his principles, and to reap so rich a harvest of glory, as 
any great reformer that the world ever saw. And yet, even Martin 
Luther was not idolized by his contemporaries as posterity have idol- 
ized him; and widely as his principles have prevailed, there is still a 
great part of Christendom that can see nothing to laud in bis character. 
lt is a fact in the history of the human race, that its greatest benefactors 
have been martyrs in the cause of truth. 

Thus we see what itis, that Johnson calls “the general conspiracy 
of mankind against men of genius.” This world is blind and capri- 
cious in its dispensation of fame to the living. It is not sparing of its 
honors. Ithas its own heroes and its own gods ; yet how often does 
it deny to sterling merit, that distinction which it confers on gaudy 
tinsel. Heaven sends more great men to every age, than itis willing 
to receive. Some of these it honors, though seldom overmuch ; others 
it‘*damns with faint praise ;” others it loads with maledictions ; oth- 
ers it consigns to oblivion. Some few there are, indeed, who come 
into the world endued with a kind of imperial prerogative—who ex- 
pose themselves to the scrutiny of a living age, only to command its 
homage—who, rising in conscious strength, dash competition from 
their “ bleak unsocial sides,” and extort from Fame and Fortune the trib- 
ute which they owe. But these are anomalies in history. ‘These are 
master spirits, who appear in the galaxy of great names, like stars of 
the first magnitude, “few and far between.” ‘The common lot of 
greatness is to be depreciated or neglected until itis gone. Men of 
rare endowments, it is true, cannot often fail of commanding respect 
and influence, within a limited sphere, in their own day. Even mod- 
erate talent, when embellished with a kind of false glitter or favored by 
rare circumstances, may be estimated beyond its value. But how sel- 
dom is it the fortune of the truly great, to live to enjoy the full measure 
of their merited glory! A prophet is not without honor, except in his 
own country—except, also, in his own times. 

In the course of time, these humiliating influences lose their force. 
Death brings all to a common level, and then there begins a reorgani- 
zation of the ranks. Some that were obscure now rise to eminence, 
and many that were honored are now despised, or sink, with the mass, 
to eternal oblivion. ‘True worth is now the title to glory. ‘The petty 
prejudices that blind the judgment of contemporaries, for the most part 
with contemporaries disappear. ‘Time and history bring the merits of 
departed worthies more prominently to view, than their faults. Tie 
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present is not jealous of the past. Calumny and detraction seldom in- 
trude on the hallowed precincts of the grave. Malignant envy dies in 
the very struggle to fasten her fangs in that which 1s invulnerable. 
The esteem, which the ignorance or corruption of one age denies, will 
be conceded by the superior intelligence or virtue of some succeeding 
age. A new and important truth, when once promulgated, is not lost, 
In an age which cannot comprehend it, its progress will be slow ; but 
it will wind itself, by degrees, into the hearts of nations, and, in the 
end, redound to the glory of its discoverer. Genius is as immortal as 
history—immortal as truth. ‘The injustice of the living may humble 
it, may deny it, may consign it to a temporary grave ; but it will rise 
again to a glorious life, like the phenix, out of its own ushes 

But while we depreciate our contemporaries, it cannot be denied, on 
the other hand, that we are prone to look on the great men of past ages 
through a magnifying glass. In the history of remote times, the mul- 
titude of minor actors in the drama of life naturally disappear, and the 
great leaders are rendered more conspicuous in proportion. We are 
in danger of assigning them a more prominent position among their 
contemporaries, than they really held; and in looking at the extent of 
their influence on after times, we sometimes overestimate the power 
which gave it origin, forgetting that small springs may give rise to great 
rivers, and that the influence of individuals in our own age, will, in like 
manner, extend over all nations and to all coming time. Age gains 
veneration for authority—to such a degree, indeed, that mankind will 
often cling to old error, in the light of new truth. In time as well as 
in space, 

“ Distance lends enchantment to the view.” 

Charms of association cluster around the great names of the past. Po- 
ets have sung their praises ; historians have commemorated, in glow- 
ing language, their virtues, their accomplishments, and their memorable 
deeds ; their thoughts have become the thoughts of nations; their 
forms have been sculptured in marble, and their names have become 
household words. Imagination often clothes them with unreal beau- 
ties, and unreal perfections. ‘Their most excellent traits, their happi- 
est moments, and their most successful efforts have been immortalized; 
the rest has been mostly consigned to oblivion. We get but a partial 
view of their character, We see the bright, but not always the shaded 
side. And while we observe only their greatness, we are apt to im- 
agine that they were nothing but great—that they were great in their 
whole character, and great throughout the whole tenor of their lives. 

Such, generally, has been the history of highly gifted men. While 
they have been in the walks of life, they have not been strangers to 
the neglect, the cruel irreverence, the contumely and scorn of the 
world. When they live no longer but in memory, the world discovers 
the value of the pearls which it threw away, and strives to make 
amends for its own injustice, by worshiping those whom it once slighted 
and canonizing those whom it martyred. We may add, that, as man- 


kind advance in civilization and knowledge, they become more rational 
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in their awards of fame and applause. Tinsel will not so readily be 
mistaken for gold, and gold will not so often pass fortinsel. Departed 
worth will not be venerated so blindly, and the passing age will more 
easily recognize its own Heaven-inspired souls. be Me 


The Victory of Dunbar. 


Nout fell, and blacker grew the troubled sky, 
The boding storm-clouds gathering hastened by ; 
Loud roared the struggling winds, in fury driven— 
Their tumult dark'ning o'er the face of heaven. 
Beneath the uproar of the storm, concealed 

In gloomy darkness, lies the battle field. 

The battle field,—the morrow’'s dawning light 
Shall usher in a fierce, revengeful fight— 

A bloodier war its deadly missiles ply, 

Than this that madly rages in the sky. 


A stormy night o’erlooks the battle plain, 

And dismal gloom and dreaded tumult reign ; 
While, on a narrow frith encamped, there lies 

An army, as if doomed to sacrifice. 

Disjected and retreating, tired and sore, 

But yet undaunted by the solemn roar, 

Which sounds like some sad, wailing, funeral hymn, 
In mournful echoes ‘mid those mountains grim. 


On Dunbar's narrow frith, this stormy night, 

Was Cromwell's meagre camp—a cheerless sight. 
Their fragile tents all tattered by the rain, 

Which falls in drenching torrents on the plain. 
sefore,—the sea, whose raging billows ride, 

In madness swell, or beat the shore with pride ; 
Whose treach’rous waves with yawning chasms ope 
Around their tottering ships, their last sad hope, 

Behind,—a mountain range, around whose peaks, 
With frightful gambols vivid lightning leaps, 

And every cave, and cliff, and craggy rock 

Sends back with deafening roar the thunder’s shock. 


Such was the night, and such the scene,— 
But Cromwell gazed with calm, undaunted mein. 
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The storm was dark, and hope shone darker still, 
But these moved not his stern, unconquered will ; 
Deaf to the roar that sounds destruction's verge, 





He heeds not angry blasts, nor foaming surge ; 
But, while the storm-clouds rage, he gathers there 


His tried and trusty warriors in prayer, 


A noble sight! around the chieftain’s tent, 

An armed band in humble suppliance bent ; 
And, mingling with the sea birds’ wailing cry, 
Loud hymns of praise were wafted to the sky. 
No martial strains along the blast were borne, 
No war-cry rose, nor sound of bugle-horn ; 
But notes of prayer were mingled with the gale— 
“God grant us help, and may his cause prevail.” 


The morning broke—and, with its first dim light, 


we". panne — 


Each soldier stood in silence for the fight. 

Shrill trumpet notes sound to the bloody fray, 
And pealing cannons answer in dismay. 

List! to the mingled din of life and steeds, 

The clang of conflict, and of bloody deeds ; 

List! tothe vollied thunders, as they pour 

Their fires of death, with mad and deaf'ning roar ; 
List! to the beating drums that fill the air ; 

List! to the notes of anguish and despair. 

But hark! for loud above the deadly strife 

Of angry foemen, staking life for life, 

In thunder tones their watchword strikes the sky,— 
“The Lord of Hosts—The Lord of Hosts” —they cry— 
Then madly rush upon the startled foe, 

And o'er the battle field dread havog strow. 

On, on they press, like mountain torrents pour, 
\nd dying thousands make their bed in gore ; 
Still on, with battle shout and waving plume, 
Like demons, rush to vanquish and consume. 
Beneath the shock of death the foemen yield, 
With phalanx broken test the battle field ; 

And when with steady step they slow retreat, 
They fall, like blades of grass beneath the feet. 


“Mid carnage such as this the sun arose, 

And o'er the naked hills with brightness glows — 
The fearless Cromwell looked, with rapturous gaze, 
Upon that rising fire orb's dazzling blaze, 

Then from his lips burst forth—* Let God arise, 
And may destruction wait His enemies.” 
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Destruction comes! in terror and dismay 

The Scottish hosts cease from the bloody fray. 

The panic spreads—they fly the battle plain, 
Crimsoned with blood, and covered with the slain. 

The victors pause—those brave old “ Ironsides,” 

Who scorn the face of death where Cromwell guides— 
Pause in the fight, and loud their voices raise 





In one united song of grateful praise. 

And when that mighty anthem died away, 
Again the war-shout summoned to the fray ; 
Again the hardy Britons eager rush, 

And dying troops with maddened fury crush ; 
With reeking sabre, and with iron tread, 
They strow the field of battle with the dead. / 


tlt, aan lal ala 


The day was won, and Cromwell free again ; 

His tried and veteran braves fresh laurels gain— 
For there they stood, without a chance to flee, 
Between black mountain peaks and foaming sea, 
Around, above, the hosts of Scotland throng, 
Flushed with high hopes, and in their numbers strong 
Fearful the odds when first the fight begun, 

But, bravely fighting, victory they won. 

They dared their all for holy truth and right, 
Devoutly trusting in Jehovah's might,— 

Nor vain their trust—for, strengthened by His arm, 
The priestly foes of freedom they disarm. 


Thus may oppression ever meet its doom, 

And tyrants bite the dust ‘mid war's fierce gloom. 
O! thus may Freedom ever strive and win, 

When all is staked upon the battle’s din ! 

And thou! O, Battle Field! forever be 

Devoted to the cause of Liberty. 

And ever aid, amid the bloody fight, 

The holy cause of God, of Truth, and Right. 








oe 


Sir Chomas Mlore. 


“Goodness and he fill up one Monument.” 


One use of great men, is to be great models. Biography is profit- 
able, when it presents not only deeds but characters. ‘These are, per- 
haps, most apt to be judged with impartiality by men who come shortly 
alter their possessors. Each, tov far for contemporary detraction, and 
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too near to take the false magnitude which distance gives to ancient 
heroes, assumes with them his just prominence. Accordingly, as early 
Roman historians embroidered the pontifical records with traditional 
lays and funeral panegyrics ; so the biographer should add, to the bare 
recital of events, those pictures which show character and the curses 
or eulogies of immediate posterity. With this end in view, I shall 
try to traverse the enchanting ground before me as rapidly as its charms 
permit 

‘he life of Sir Thomas More forms one of the few entirely admi- 
rable scenes in the sad tragedy of History. When from low estate he 
mounted by merit to the Lord Chancellor's chair ; when he gave up the 
seals and the favor of the king, for poverty and the favor of God; and 
when, after the mockery of atrial, he ascended the s scaffold, he Jet noth- 
ing ruffle the simple serenity of.his greatness. ‘The praises of Europe, 
which went up mingled with mourning at his martyrdom, are the best 
proofs of his eminence and excellence. Character, however, does not 
guide imagination more than opinions influence judgment. As the 
sunrise cloud, by the gloomy, may be fancied a dungeon, and by the 
cheerful, a church ; so he who attended England's rising greatness, to 
many Protestants, seems a bigot, and to many Romanists, a saint. 
Sull his integrity is made so conspicuous by the corruption of his age, 
that one cannot but admire the brilliancy of the jewel in so dark a 
setting. Clustering associations have hallowed his picture at Basle, 
the site of his residence in Chelsea, and the gothic tomb which holds 
his ashes. Almost all acknowledge that of the portraits of the great, 
which hang in memory’s halls, there are few before which they love 
to linger longer in reverence and admiration. 

‘This remarkable man was born near the end of the reign of Edward 
IV. Ilaving the good fortune to belong to an “ honorable but not dis- 
tinguished family,” he escaped the disadvantages of both obscurity and 
nobility. [tis interesting and profitable to trace greatness and good- 
ness to education. More's estimable parents gave his young heart 
and mind a direction which was never changed. ‘Till fifteen, he at- 
tended St. Anthony’s school, which was long noted for the illustrious 
men it produced. It was customary, even for noblemen, to send their 
sons to get instruction and to serve as pages in the families of the 
eminently learned. Chancellor Morton received his future successor. 
Ilis patron was so well pleased with his wit and acquirements as to 
say to his guests,—* This child here waiting at the table, whosvever 
shall live to see it, will prove a marvelous rare man.” At Oxford, 
kept by his scanty allowance from the vices of the University, he 
“ profited exceedingly in rhetoric, logic, and philosophy.” Here he 
studied the classics with his famous admirer, Erasmus. At the most 
noted Inns of Chancery and Court, his talent and diligence soon won 
him distinction. He was early chosen Reader or Professor, and got 
yreat applause and advantage by his lectures. 

In his goodness and constant success he is more like an imaginary 
hero of a drama, than areal personage of History. ‘The great poem 
of his life has here an episode which is worth noticing, from its influ- 
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ence on the rest of the plot. Enthusiastic and religious by nature 
and education, he became so enraptured with the works of the Fathers, 
as to think seriously of entering the order of St. Francis, whom he so 
much resembled. Notwithstanding the blind bigotry which bigots 
hare attributed to him, his reason soon convinced him that monasticism 
gave little aid to religion. Concluding that his sphere was the law, 

he. from that time, preserved that unity of purpose which is essential 
to greatness. ‘Though, fortunately for the world, he did not exchange 
the long robe for the gray serge garment, he was more firmly fixed in 
his allegiance to conscience. Instead of vowing celibacy, he shortly 
alter promised to “love, cherish, and honor” a refined and virtuous 
lady, in whose society he got more profit and pleasure, than he could 
have gained from all the monks in Christendom. 

He soon became a great barrister, held some minor offices, and was 
returned to the House of Commons. The Parliament had been called 
for the purpesa of getting a subsidy on the marriage of Margaret to 
James IV, king of Scots. Henry, having a clear feudal right toa 
grant for his eldest daughter, tried to extort much more than was want- 
ed for the dowry. While most heard the demand in careless or cow- 
ardly silence, More rose, and, in a grave and argumentative speech, 
urged that the exaction should not be allowed. ‘This was the first 
instance, in the history of the House, of a member boldly and success- 
fully leading a party “opposed tothe Court. It is hard to appreciate 
the intre pidity and love of liberty necessary to brave the horrors of the 
Tower and the vengeance of a‘Tudor. As Luther raised his single 
arm against spiritual absolutism, so did he against temporal. When we 
look from the Reformer, as in solemn pomp he marches through the 
streets of Wittemberg to burn the papal bull, tothe young patriot, as 
in moral grandeur he stands in the Hall of Commons to oppose injus- 
tice, we find it difficult to say which scene is the more sublime. or- 
tunately the king, though baffled and enraged, thought it politic to spare 
his opponent. More, however, was forced to retire. While plan- 
ning exile as the only means of security, he was relieved by the death 
of his sovereign. 

Resuming his profession and position, he was soon introduced to 
Cardinal Wolsey and Henry VIII. On account of his zeal, firmness 
and knowledge, he was knighted, made Master of Requests and sworn 
of the Privy Council. According to the usual law of compensation, 
his note and station brought inconveniences. He was taken from his 
literary pursuits and domestic delights. ‘The time not spent in public 
services, was given to the king or the distingtished foreigners who 
thronged to his house. Henry, who seemed never sated with his 
witty and learned conversation, used, on clear nights, to take him out 
on the leads of the palace, to learn the courses of the stars. Occa- 
sionally he would come over to his residence, and with his arm about his 
favorite’s neck, walk for hours in the becutiful gardens. Afler serving 
on several important embassies, More became Treasurer of the Fx. 
chequer and Chairman of the House of Commons. With his wonted 


noble spirit, he contended for liberty of speech and against the extor. 
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tion of Wolsey. He was soon made Chancellor of the Duchy of 
Lancaster 

Meanwhile, having lost the wife of his youth, he had married Alice 
Middleton. ‘Though he found her a Xanthippe, he proved a Socrates. 
Spe raking of his Utopian household, Erasmus says,—* You might im- 
ayine yourself in the Ac ademy of Plato. But it would be more just 
to call it a school and exercise of the Christian religion. All its 
inhabitants, male and female, applied their leisure to liberal studies and 
profitable reading, although piety was their og: care. No wrangling, 
no angry word was heard in it; no one was idle; every one did his 
duty w ith alac rity, and with temperate chee rfulne ‘SS. 

On the disyrac e of Wolsey, Sir ‘Thomas, though not of noble birth 
or ecclesiastical dignity, was raised with all cere mony to the Chan- 
cellorship. Associated with unprincipled men under a violent and 
reckless king, he was at once involved in painful proceedings against 
his predecessor , and soon after in the delicate matter of the royal 
divorce. At first sight it seems strange that he consented to take 
the marble chair, in which to sit securely he needed a marble con- 
science. ‘The result, however, showed that he was actuated by pat- 

riotism, and resolved to lose his head before his integrity. After dis- 

patching the prosecution of Wolsey, he gained ad litional re spect for 
his wise reforms, purity, and impartiality. His success in disposing 
of the arrears in Chancery, gave rise to the epigram— 


me 
“When More sometime had Chancellor been, 
No more suits did remain; 
The same shall never more be seen 


Till More be there again.” 


The king soon became impatient of delay in his matrimonial affairs. 
The pope being unwilling to pander to his desires, and the Unive: \- 
ties being divided, Henry resolved to reject advice and authority, and, 
even before the farce of pronouncing the divorce, to marry Anne Bo- 
leyn. ‘This, More could not conscientiously uphold. Though by 
giving up the great seal, he exchanged office, wealth, and renown, 
for reurement, poverty, and comparative obscurity ; he preferred to be 
a man in the valley of life rather than a“ pigmy, though perched on 
Alps.” His resignation was unhesitatingly presented and reluctantly 
accepte “d. 

He was not long allowed to enjoy the pleasures of ease. The refu- 
sal of the first layman of the realm to attend Anne's coronation, made 
“the pretty fool” his daadly enemy. Vengeance soon followed. Hav- 
ing triumphantly refuted a charge of bribery, he was arraigned as an 
accomplice to the treason of the Holy Maid of Kent, At first, the 
object was not to sacrifice him, but to frighten him into submission. 
The select committee, before which he was summoned, began by 
telling him that there was no worldly honor which the king would 
withhold, if he would approve the royal conduct. Finding this fruit- 
less, they tried threats. More, though aware of the consequences, 
firmly refused to give his voice to what he deemed w rong. “I re- 
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joice,” said he afterward, “that I have given the devil so foul a fall ; 
because | have, with those lords, gone so far, that without great shame 
I can never go back.” Henry, persuaded to defer the stroke, tried to 
make all swear “ to bear faith and true obedience to the king, and the 
issue of his present marriage with Queen Anne, to acknowledge him 
the Head of the Church of England, and to renounce all obedience to 
the Bishop of Rome as having no more power than any other Bishop.” 
Sir Thomas was soon summoned to Lambeth. We can see him, as 
he kneels in Chelsea Church and prays for grace to remain true to his 
conscience and that higher law which is above the king's command- 

ment. Wecan see lim passing through the water-gate, descending 
the steps, and seating himself by his * son Roper” in the stern of 
the barge. We can see him, when the liveried rowers bend to their 
oars, and a cloud seems floating over his serene gravy eve. Presently, 
in his low, clear voice, he says,—* 1 thank the Lord the field is won.” 
On his refusal to take the latter part of the oath, or to listen to the 
entreaties of the Abbot of Westminster, he was committed to the 
Tower. During the tedious fifteen months of his imprisonment, his 
favorite daughter Margaret, proved a ministering angel. One day, as 
he was gazing with her, from the grated window of his cell, he saw 

some monks go by to execution. “ Look, Megge,” said he, * dost thou 
not see that these blessed fathers be now going as cheerful to their 
death as bridegrooms to their marriage.” Thus calmly and joyfully, 
he could look on his fate. 

As More was suffering for refusing the oath, he could not be affected 
by the Parliamentary enactment making it high treason. “ The stat- 
ute,” he said, “ was like a two-edged sword ; if he should speak against 
it, he should procure the death of his body; and if he should consent 
unto it, he should procure the death of his soul.” On the ground of 
this and similar remarks, he was arraigned in Westminster Hall before 
a packed jury, perjured witnesses, and partial judges. Where he had 
knelt to get his father’s blessing in the robes of a Lord Chancellor, he 
stood, with his hair silvered by confinement, to hold up his hand as a 
criminal. It is needless to recount his noble defence, the emotion of 
the jury, the false oath of the prosecutor, and the horror of the dense 
audience at the verdict of guilty. When he landed at the steps of the 
Tower, his daughter rushed through the guard and parted from her 
father with frantic embraces. It would be vain to attempt to portray 
his feelings at this, the sharpest pang of death. “The heart knoweth 
its own bitterness.” When on the scaffold, he pronounced the Viserere 
on his knees, and then calmly lay down to his long sleep. 

He was imperfect because he was human. Still his errors were 
those of the head rather than the heart. Though, by his education 
and the prejudices of the times, led into the errors of popery, he was 
even more liberal than the e nlighte ned Romanists of the present de ay. 
His faults were generous ones. Enthusiasm sometimes mr ade him a 
zealot, but never an inquisitor. His word should be enough to smother 
such slander as the stories about his “tree of truth.” Few purer 
pearls lie on the sands of History. 
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As an author, he is noted for the Utopia, some Latin Poems and the 
earliest historical sketch in the language. On a broad foundation of 
learning he constructed the first elegant English prose, As a states- 
man, he seconded his love of country and zeal for reform by powerful 
eloquence. His bold plea for liberty of speech, his assertion of the 
rivhis of the Commons, and his acceptance of the fatal Chancellorship, 
are prools of the purity of his patriotism. As a Christian, he showed 
unaffected piety in all his relations to God and man. However we 
differ from his doctrines, we cannot but admire his upright walk in the 
path of duty, though it led through prison doors to the scaffold. By 
humble devotion and reliance on God, he conquered kings. I ndepend- 
ence, always so fascinating, and when based on principle so nearly 
divine, was his chief characteristic. He dared to be singularly good, 

The peculiar excellencies of many ancient worthies, seem centered 
in him. He united the cheerfulness and wit of Democritus, the phi- 
losophy and integrity of Socrates, and the learning and fate of Boethius. 
Among his contemporaries, he was altogether eminent. We are apt to 
throw about the imperfect instruments of the Reformation, something 
of the holiness and nobleness of their work. The vacillation of Cran- 
mer and the crabbed ferocity of Luther, stand in strong contrast with 
the firmness and Christian mildness of More. Shakspeare seems to 
have sketched the noble chancellor in Wolsey’s eloquent counsel to 
Cromwell : 


“ Be just and fear not; 
Let all the ends thou aim'st at, be thy country’s, 
Thy God's and truth’s; then if thou fall’st, 
Thou fall’st a blessed martyr.” L. 


University Life in Germann. 


We do wrong in knowing so little of student life in those great Uni- 
versities which furnish our grammars and text-books, our isms and our 
ites. We, asa literary people, devour greedily whatever morsel they 
may send us; we delve into German literature, revel in German ro- 
mance and song, pronounce it all exquisite, and yet never look into 
one of those great Institutions where they mold and make such men 
as Goethe and Schiller. 

But aside from these considerations, there is quite too much poetry 
and romance in the life of the German student to be overlooked by us. 


Notwithstanding the cold shculder which Joho Bull, in his unapproach- 
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able dignity, turns upon us, and the pharisaical impudence with which 
he would fain excommunicate us from the goodly fellowship of Fel- 
low Students, we claim a legitimate title to that appellation, and sel- 
dom fall behind him in the appreciation of anything worthy of notice. 

On this point, however, we are sadly deficient. We read German 
editions of the classics, and smoke a German pipe, or its counterfeit, 
and, for recreation, sing a German song, in the true spirit of 


“ Gaudeamus igitur, Juvenes dum sumus,” 


and care not to look into the condition and manners of their authors. 
We have lost much by this negligence. Let us try and recover at least 
a part. 

Our popular notion of the meaning of the word student is restricted 
and local. It never extends beyond the limits of our American Schools 
and Colleges. In some sense this is correct. ‘The American Stu- 
dent is unlike any other, and for this reason the word should have a 
local, American meaning. We err in not recognizing the difference 
between him and his transatlantic brethren, and in supposing all stu- 
dents like ourselves, with the single exception of national traits. 
The American student is much more tenacious of national ideas and 
peculiarities than the German. ‘There is the same impatience and 
restlessness, the same hurry and bustle in our Colleges, as in our mar- 
kets and on our wharves. We drive (or ride) through the groves ol 
Academus, as if impelled by the combined force of steam and elec- 
tricity, literally forgetting, in perhaps a majority of cases, the things 
which are behind, while pressing forward to the mark, the Ultima 
Thule of our ambition. 

Nor is this peculiar to our undergraduate students alone. Our in- 
structors are all of the high pressure order, controlling their classes as 
Napoleon did his armies, by keeping them busy, on the orthodox prin- 
ciple, no doubt, that 


“Satan finds some mischief still 
For idle hands to do.”’— 


Not only are we propelled at this immense velocity by the joint influ- 
ence of national traits and Faculty rules, but our way is guarded by 
numberless restraints and checks. Laws, regulations, traditions, and 
sometimes mere rumors, are employed to fence in the entire track of 
a Collegiate course, and wo be to him who kicks against such goads 
as these! ‘Thus, like so many Jehus, our Faculties hold both the 
reins and the whip, and speed is the sine qua non of the driven. If 
any one lags, or becomes refractory, he is tumbled into the ditch by 
the road side, and the train hurries on without relenting. 

In these respects we differ from the German Students. They sel- 
dom get in a hurry of themselves, and they are quite too independent 
to be driven. ‘The world has probably never furnished so genuine a 
specimen of absolute independence as exists in their community. No 
specimen of American Western oratory could ever pretend to rival their 
pompous harangues, and exulting sungs of liberty. [na word, the 
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German Student is litte else than an embodiment of independence 
and chivalry. 

As a natural consequence this spirit has proved comprehensive and 
expansive to such a degree that it extends beyond the rules of personal 
restraint, and does away with all obligation to study. All studies are 
optional, in more senses than one, with the German Student. Of course 
a certain amount of knowledge must be acquired in some way in order 
to pass lis examination for a degree, but this is only an incidental affair 
and you would notice among them very littl anxiety on this account, 
Student life with them is boisterous and free, full of excitement and 
bluster, and filled up with routs and duels. ‘The University 1s a world 
by itself. A course of life is pursued within its walls wholly unlike 
and detached from anything without. There are collected hundreds, 
and often thousands, affording each other a mutual protection against 
the officers as well as the restrictions of civil law, exulting in their 
independence and their prowess, giving themselves up to dreams and 
songs of liberty, and to pipes and beer. 

Assuciated in little societies or clubs, they make each other's per- 
sonal affairs their own, always noble and generous, always competent, 
and ready too, for any exploit, * brim full of beer and courage,” they 
present before us a curious aspect of life not to be found elsewhere. 
Perhaps no society ties are so strong as theirs. ‘They are subdivided 
into little companies, consisting usually of seven or nine members, who 
know no diversity of interest. Each has a seat, witha pipe and tobacco 
pouch suspended on the wall above it, in the room of every other. In 
their frequent visits, each, of course, occupies his own seat and uses 
his own pipe and tobacco—matters which are never meddled with in 
his absence. 

A thousand little observances of this kind might be enumerated, and a 
minute description of the apartments of some of these worthies would 
be interesting, but we pass to notice some of the more prominent fea- 
tures of University life. 

Those who have not yet been admitted to full standing in these In- 
stitutions, who linger on probation outside the walls, are called frogs, 
and whatever else they may do, they are never allowed to croak within 
hearing of the higher orders of beings who dwell within. No matter 
from what country or what rank he comes, be he a prince or a peasant 
boy, he must pass this period of transition, must submit to all the hu- 
miliations of his inferior rank, and taste only in anticipation the de- 
lights of his seniors. He is, moreover, supposed to be in process of 
preparation for admission to some particular club ; he is permitted to 
imitate their manners, to visit the coffee house and tavern, and, in short, 
is generally recognized as an embryo member of some one or other of 
the numerous fraternities. : 


That he may not fall below his predecessors in valor, he is con- 
stantly trained in the fencing school—this is his only recreation, and 
almost his only employment —yet even here he is reminded of his in- 
feriority as a frog from the fact that he is not permitted to use the 
same Weapons, even in fencing, with others. Hisis a clumsy kind of 
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jvil, so armed at the point as to inflict only a contemptibly small 
wound, and should he be called to the “ field of honor” during his 
trogship, whic h Is highly probable, he is a frog still, and must submit 
tu the morulying use of his appointed weapon. He may avenge his 
outraged honor by thumps and blows, but cutting and carving an an- 
tagonist 1s too rich a delicacy for him. 

\iter awhile however he undergoes a singular transformation. 
Through much tribulation he has at length arrived at the threshold of 
the University, and now a serious ordeal awaits him. An examina- 
ton is instituted with respect to his ‘fullness of learning,” which 
surpasses In horror the most hideous of its American namesakes. The 
young hoviciate is ushered into aroom where are collected a ureat 
number of professors and others, and, standing in the midst, he is 
obliged to answer to a running fire of questions on all kinds of sub- 
jects, aimed at hin from all quarters. All other trials sink into insig- 
nificance When compared with the tortures of this general meleé. 
Hour after hour he submits to these worse than Inquisitorial inflic- 
tions, consoled only by the somewhat delusive hope of a recompense 
of reward which he is to receive in the ensuing three years of inde- 
pendence and senorial dignity. At length the cruel trial is over, 
and he emerges from the furnace a free man. His troubles are now 
over. He has left behind all the insignia of his degraded rank, his 
character, and his name. He is no longer a frog but a foe. Next 
ensues a scene not altogether unlike what is sometimes witnessed 
among us. A new generation of foxes has entered the University, 
and they must be assorted, and secured for the various societies we 
lave mentioned, Electioneering is now rife in all its phases. The 
unsophisticated are invited to the coffee houses and to favorite resorts of 
all kinds ; they are caressed and wheedled, and in every respect kindly 
cared for, until their destination is fixed. ‘Those among us who are 
velerans in the recruiting service, can more easily imagine than we 
can describe, the details of this singular process. At length the tinal-day 
arrives, and the fox, having with the assistance above described, decided 
on lis course, pledges himself over the beer jug and enters that mysteri- 
ous fraternity which ever after constitutes an essential part of his 
very existence. We next find him at their accustomed place of meet- 
ing, listening to a prosy recital of the great events and valorous ex- 
plots which distinguish the history of the society, and also to a thor- 
ough exposition of its Constitution, objects, and internal arrangements. 

Next succeeds the baptism of fire, technically called burning the 
foxes, wherein the victim is compelled to run between two rows of his 
seniors at the imminent risk of losing his hair and eyebrows from con- 
tact with the wisps of burning paper with which each one salutes him 
as he passes. ‘The punch bowl and beer jug now make their appear- 
ince, and a hundred pipes exhale their odors, while ever and anon is 
heard the voice of the Master of Ceremonies calling out “ Attention ! 
prepare to drink! raise to your lips! withdraw from your lips! raise 
to your lips! drink !” 

Here the ceremony closes, and the fox has entered on his three 
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years of University life, and after a short time spent in the fencing 
school, (one of which belongs to every suciety,) he drops the title for 
and becomes a Bursch.* 

Banquets given without the city are a favorite amusement of the 
Students. Having selected their ground, they put all the livery-coaches 
of the city in requisition and proceed thither en masse, where, all hav- 
ing been seated at table, immediately commences a scene which it 
would take a Hogarth to describe. Drinking, smoking, singing, shout- 
ing, fighting, and challenging compose the bill of fare. It is fortunate 
if they avoid a collision with the police, which indeed they never 
dread, since they are numerically the stronger party, and are besides 
practiced in fighting. ‘The number of coaches upset on the return to 
the city—the students are their own drivers—and the number of duels 
which ensue in consequence of the frolic, depends on circumstances, 
more or less catastrophes of this kind always occurring. Besides 
this, they give frequent balls, in which the ladies of the town partici- 
pate, and here, as might be expected, is another fruitful source of duels. 

Occasionally a sleigh-ride is given during the winter season when 
all the livery and all the ladies are again in demand. ‘The object of 
this ride is very unlike anything known to us. Each strives to drive 
by and run into all the rest. Of course there is a general meleé, whip- 
ping, shouting, upsetting, &c., &c., compose a rout in which few 
American ladies would be found a second time. But the reward of 
the victor wipes out all unpleasant recollections, for he is entitled to 
the privilege of embracing all the ladies who have participated in the 
affair. 

The burial of a Student is a very different matter. The taverns and 
drinking saloons ore deserted, and the entire day is solemnly and relig- 
iously observed. Every student, dressed in black with a veil of crape, 
joins the procession which moves slowly and solemnly to the place 
of sepulture, where, after the coflin has been lowered, each throws 
upon it a handful of earth, saying, “ Be happy.” The next day wit- 
nesses a great festival in honor of the deceased. 

Had we time and space for four volumes rather than four pages, we 
might notice many more interesting incidents in the life of a German 
Student. The above, however, will be sufficient for an outline, and 
may induce further inquiry on the part of some. We have seen that 
their life is very unlike anything we have in America. ‘Their spirit 
is as free as the mountain wind ; their very soul is made up of poetry, 
music, and romance; they disdain all meanness, and subject them- 
selves strictly to the laws of honor, and to these alone. ‘They retain 
their primitive customs, and in the midst of political revolutions ward 


* “The name of for is retained during the first half year. The appellation of 
the second term, is burnt for ; that of the third, young fellow, (junger Bursch ;) that 
of the fourth, o/d fellow, (alter Bursch ;) that of the fifth, mossy head, (bemoosetes 
Haupt;) that of the sixth, Philistrand, i. e. one that is on the eve of becoming a 
Philistine, the cant term for a citizen. Flotter Burach, (jolly fellow,) is a term in- 


discriminately applied to the Student during the whole period of his Collegiate 
course, after his reception into the association.” 
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off all innovations and changes from the community in which they 
dwell. ‘There is much to amuse and much to admire in them, and 
while we are running a different race we can but exclaim, long live 
the /lotte Burschen. 









LUDLOW. 


A Song for the Wind. 


A sone for the Wind! the unseen Wind! 
For it cometh in beauty and cometh in might! 





Earth cannot restrain it, nor Ocean detain it, 





It stoppeth not either for day or for night. 









} 
| 

Now bursteth the Wind, the cold Vorth Wind, 
) From realms where the white-robed Ice-King reigns ! 
It terribly leapeth and mightily sweepeth, 





And bindeth the Earth with frozen chains. 






As onward it rusheth, its chill hand toucheth 
And taketh the Earth to its freezing embrace 





Old Ocean doth shiver, while streamlet and river 





No longer in freedom continue their race. 






Hark! list to the wail that is borne by the gale, 
As its chill arms Poverty’s hovel enfold; 

The poor one moaneth, the naked one groaneth 

For pitiless graspeth the North Wind cold. 







A song for the Wind! the soft South Wind, 


From climes sweet-breathing where Sun-spirits dwell, 





It gently advanceth, and wantonly danceth 





On the mountain-top curvets, and plays in the dell. 









It kisses sweet flowers, it nestles in bowers, 


And merrily shaketh the leaves of the wood ; 






The smooth lake it loveth, to sunny smiles moveth, 
And joyfully plays o'er the swift rolling flood. 

. From the cheek of the maiden, with stolen kiss laden, 
; It leaps—then toys with her clustering hair ; 

| Then away it springeth, and merrily ringeth 





Its laugh, as it hideth in branches fair. 









Then sing to the Wind, the unseen Wind, 
It cometh, it worketh, and instant is gone ' 
And whither it bloweth no earthly one knoweth, 





Omniscience, Omnipotence rule it alone ! A. B 
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Mystery. 


Wnuen man by that most excellent gift reflection, mirrors forth his 
own image, he cannot escape the conviction, ’that he is “ fearfully 
and wonderfully made.” And yet, though fashioned after the image 
of his divine creator—highest in the scale of creation, he is but the 
infinitesimal compared with infinity. A faint ray from the Godhead 
is the sole light of his carnal soul-prison, and this is the great human 
mind beyond whose circle of illumination, stretch far away the dark 
and limitless domains of mystery—this, the lamp by which the uni- 
verse is to be lighted for his inspection. How imperfect, then, must 
be our perception! In a word, how great the mystery of creation! 

In the cloisters of the human mind treads a restless inmate—restless 
because insatiable, and insatiable, though a universe be its banquet. 
‘That inmate is curiosity, and it craves for mystery. ‘This property of 
the mind it is, which prompts man to penetrate the regions of obscu- 
rity. ‘lhe infant with its earliest sense awakes to a world of mystery: 
as he mounts the hill of life, however, the landscape widens, in pro- 
portion to the activity of his mental vision, but the cloud of mystery 
which he is ever struggling to dispel, hangs about him through life, 
and hides him from view when life is ended. The mysteries of life 
must be unfolded by experience, and yet men do not all penetrate them 
equally with equal experience, from which we naturally conclude that 
these mysteries are graduated, with reference to the diversities of un- 
derstanding and knowledge. Conceive the attention of an untutored 
savage directed to the heavens on a cloudless night. His vision wan- 
ders o'er a vast blue dome or ceiling, hung with lamps of varied bright- 
ness. lHlow different the impression on the mind of an astronomer! 
The azure ceiling awakens the idea of space—a limitless, indefinable 
expanse ; the lamps of heaven are countless worlds of which our own is 
the type ; and this mighty universe unfolded to his conception, moves by 
an established law—the statute of the Almighty. But we are not to sup- 
pose that the astronomer’s mind can move familiarly among the starry 
regions. Ie too finds a limit where mystery hangs its curtain. His 
feeble senses fail to teach him the distance of the twinkling stars; 
whether they are the solar centres of some circling system or the 
humbler satellites of some nobler luminary. ‘Thus, there is mystery to 
the wise and mystery to the ignorant. 

Again, on the earth beneath are there deep mysteries as well as in 
the heavens, and they are both natural and artificial. We cannot ac- 
count for the delicate structure and exquisite hues of the flowers of 
the field ; for the wonderful mechanism of the myriads of living crea- 
tures which walk the earth; for the strange conformations and prop- 
erties of its mineral elements, by aught else than the working of a 
superhuman power, itself a mystery. ‘Ihe God of nature “ moves in 
a mysterious way, his wonders to perform.” 

In the remains of man’s handiwork too, the earth presents us with 
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much that is mysterious. We pause, amid some ancient ruins, before 
a broken and mouldering arch or prostrate column, for it is invested 
with a peculiar interest. ‘The charm is not in its symmetry, or the 
delicate tracery of its ornamental carving, but it is the spell of mys- 
tery which binds us. ‘The time-worn monument hke a guide leads us 
back through ages past, untul we are lost in mystery, and there does 
Fancy busily ply her distaff in weaving some curiously-wrought tale’ 
Why lingers the traveler by the deserted fountains or among the echo- 
ing corridors of the Athambra—or the lonely ruins of the Generalife ? 
The spirit of mystery haunts their tme-hallowed precincts, and casts 
about him its enchanting net. The wanderer by the Nile will be ar- 
rested by many a monument of ages past. Pyramids, obelisks, and 
huge piles of sombre Egyptian architecture continually excite his won- 
der, and when he asks their history—the sole answer is mystery. But 
not only over that land of dark wonders does mystery cast its impene- 
trable shade, but its wings darken this land of a new people, where 
the western world shows many a mound, and Central America her 
“cities of the dead” —rich treasures for the probing antiquary. 

Again, the waters under the earth are teeming with mysteries. In 
the depths of ocean the zoophyte builds his coral tomb, and dies as it 
lived—a mystery. The vessel which ploughs its waves at night, is 
often attended by a spangled train, lighting the waters with a mys- 
terious phosphorescence. “ The wind bloweth where it listeth and 
we hear the sound thereof, but cannot tell whence it cometh, or whith- 
er it goeth.” ‘Thus, everywhere—above, around, beneath, do we find 
this dark stranger—mystery. 

The appetite of mankind for mystery is quite remarkable, and it is so 
natural for us “to love darkness rather than light,” that the students 
of mystery have, from earliest ages, been a numerous class. ‘Though 
much that was once mysterious is now brought to light, there 1s still 
no perceptible or conceivable limit to its extent; and we shall, doubt- 
less, to the end of time be groping about in search of hidden truths, 
now and then stumbling upon them, but only tantalized by a foretaste 
of what is withheld. 

The nations of antiquity cherished mystery in their religion for the 
purpose of securing it greater veneration, and though much of its 
secresy consisted in the impositions of the priesthood, their object 
was attained. Such blind worshipers were the masses! Among 
the ancient Greeks we find the Samothracian and Eleusinian myste- 
ries, together with some minor and local mysteries in the Grecian 
provinces, and to the violation of their vows by the initiated were 
attached severe penalties. ‘The ancient Romans had no such mys- 
teries as the Greeks, but the Persians had their Fire-worshipers, and 
the Egyptians their “ strange gods.” 

We read in the Acts of the Holy Apostles that St. Paul found, in 
the city of Athens, an altar with this inscription, “To the Unknown 
God,” and before it were men performing their devotions. After re- 
buking them for their superstition, he says, ** Whom therefore ye igno- 
rantly worship, him declare | unto you.” When the Roman Church 
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wished to save herself from the barbarian invaders, unable to depend 
longer on her connection with the Emperor, she appealed to this wonder- 
love of man, and made her faith one vast mystery, which awed these 
simple-minded wanderers, and preserved her totte ring authority. By 
the horrid mysteries of the Inquisition, in after years, did the s: ime Church 
scatter terror throughout all Western Europe, for no man knew but the 
morrdw would see him dragged before this fearful tribunal. When 
the black veil was torn from its proceedings, we know how speedily 
destruction ensued. Connected with the Romish Church 1s an order 
which has been much in the mouths of men for the last three centu- 
ries—the offspring of Ignatius Loyola’s labors and devotion. What 
causes men so frequently to shud ler when they hear of Jesuit in- 
trigues, and Jesuit power, but the mystery which cloaks their move- 
ments, and the uncertainty how to meet it’? It has been not inaptly 
said that “all men are cowards in the dark.” How far this is true, 
each one may judge for himself, but it seems sufficiently evident that 
we are wont to look with a degree of awe and reverence upon that 
which is above our comprehension. 

In science as well as religion has mystery drawn the attention of 
many avotary. In long-gone ages the Chaldeans sought with un- 
tiring and not unfruitful assiduity to disclose the mysteries of the 
Heavens, and Arabian astrologers read the fates of men and empires 
from the stars. We may readily conceive of the great influence 
which these mystery workers wielded. They directed the movements 
of armies and individuals ; they sat beside the thrones of monarchs, 
interpreting their dreams and the passing omens ; they read horo- 
scopes from the stars, and thus, doubtless, in many cases shaped the 
lives of those who consulted them—so great is the effect of such 
predictions upon superstitious minds! If an evil-boding page were 
read from the heavens to a youth, what a check would it impose upon 
his high hopes! But, if the prospect were bright, what a spur would 
it prove to his ambition! Among our North American Indians, none 
is more venerated than the mystery or “ medicine man.” Supposed 
to hold mysterious converse with the Great Spirit, he performs with 
solemn mummery his farcical incantations, by the bedside of the sick, 
to charm away ‘the evil Spirit. He propitiates the Great Spirit for 
rain when the land is parched and thirsty ; for many a hostile scalp 
to the war-party, and abundance of game to the hunter. His voice 
too is powerful in the councils of the nation, and all these prerogatives 
he derives from being the great ** medicine man.” 

One of the most mysterious of ancient characters was the Alchy- 
mist ; he of the “ Black Art” who spent his life among retorts and 
alembics, mingling strange compounds in the vain hope of discovering 
those long lost mysteries—the philosopher’s stone and the elixir of 
life. ‘Though pursuing vain shadows, they stumbled on many a dis- 
covery for which future generations should do them honor. ‘The great 
science of chemistry sprung from the smoky laboratory of the ancient 
ale ot and Astronomy from the rude observations of the Chaldean 
star-gazers. We might dwell on the mysteries of dream-land, but 
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they are too well known. We have all strolled among its flowering 
meadows, and laughing rivulets ; have hung upon the dizzy verge of 
its dark yawning chasms, and gasped for breath in its sulphurous 
oceans ; have rambled with lovely Peris by gushing fountains, or 
felt the piercing fangs of its horrid monsters, whose glaring eves froze 
the current of life-blood in our veins. Sometimes we have sighed to 
awake to stern reality, and again have been hardly rescued from the 
terrific jaws of a night-mare, to bless the dawn of light. But the 
vagaries of the dreamer are indistinct and mysterious to his wakeful 
hours. ‘There isa mystery which the grave alone can solve, the great 
mystery of Life and Death. Here we must pause—and let us here 
be thankful that the Future is known only to that Great Leing whom 
clouds and darkness curtain with impenetrable folds. When man 
becomes equal to the Deity, then only will all mystery be made clear. 
* ROGER.” 


The Studp of Geology. 


We often pride ourselves upon the superiority of the educational 
system of our country. Our bosoms glow with enthusiasm as we look 
forward to the time, when, under the auspices of our free institutions, 
our ideal of the glorious results of the universal diffusion of knowledge, 
shall become a reality. And yet, in the height of our zeal, misguided 
by our own eagerness, Wwe take too narrow and restricted views of 
duty, and defeat the very object we are striving to attain. 

Thus, we often see men, professedly devoted friends of science, who 
extol it to the skies, and are very sanguine in their predictions of 
its future triumph, who are so eminently practical, as to be willing to 
exclude from our institutions of learning, every thing which has not a 
direct practical value in the education of youth. ‘They reject Chem- 
istry, because they cannot conceive the necessity of a knowledge of 
acids and alkalies to professional men. What, say they, 1s the neces- 
sity of a knowledge of galvanism to a clergyman, gases to a lawyer, 
or effervescence to a political orator? ‘They consider Mineralogy a 
heterogeneous concatenation of hard, unmeaning words, applied to a 
more heterogeneous mass of more unmeaning and harder substances ; 
as unworthy the attention of men, and only the fit employment of quar- 
ry-slaves and stone masons. ‘The study of Botany they regard with 
perfect contempt, and if one should mention such a science as Orni- 
thology or Entomology, a cold shudder creeps over them, and they 
begin to lament the degeneracy of the age. 

But these Sciences are valuable and instructive to their view, when 
compared with the subject of our present remarks, Geology. Chem- 
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istry may, in extreme cases, be productive of profit; Mineralogy, they 
admit, may be, at least, a source of innocent amusement; Botany, and 
the two other sciences mentioned, cannot, at the farthest, be produc- 
tive of very serious injury to society ; but Geology is denounced as 
the “ Mother of Abominations,” as not only useless, but highly perni- 
cious, and subversive of the fundamental truths of the Old ‘Testament. 
Men like these have lived in every age, and have always been the first 
to ridicule the discoveries of scientific men, and discourage those who 
have spent their lives in tracing out the causes of the wonderful phe- 
nomena of Nature. Such were the persecutors of the Florentine 
philosopher, who confined him in the prison of the Inquisition, and 
extorted from him the recital of the “seven penitential psalms,” for 
his iniquity in asserting the truth of the Copernican system. And 
that, too, while the persecutors themselves were the avowed friends of 
the promotion of Science. Nor would it be at all inconsistent with 
the principles of certain men in our own age, to add the names of 
Buckland, Phillips, Lyell, and Mantell, to the list of the “ Martyrs of 
Science,” and extort from them the recital of a catalogue of * peniten- 
tial psalms,” greater than was ever required from Galileo by the Jesu- 
its. Ignorant and prejudiced, they are unintermitting in their com- 
plaints, and always stand ready to doubt and disbelieve, even where 
the truth rests upon the most convincing demonstration. But scientific 
and intelligent men have learned to disregard their inane attacks, and 
treat them with merited contempt. It is not our object, therefore, to 
attempt a reply to these objectors against the study of Geology as a 
Science, firstly, because we think it established beyond proof, and se- 
condly, lest we incur the reproach cast upon Hutton, of having weak- 
ened the cause he attempted to establish. 

We would rather confine ourselves to a consideration of the import- 
ance of the study of Geology, and the advantages to be derived from 
it to mankind in general. 

The first argument for its importance is, that a system of Education 
is not complete without it. Now what is Geology? According to 
Dana, it is “the science which treats of the structure and mineral 
constitution of the globe, and the causes of its physical features.” 
Other authors have defined it differently, but this embraces all that is 
important, and as such, may be considered a standard. In awe of 
such a definition, many are disposed to regard the whole science as a 
system of technicalities, too difficult to be acquired, except by those 
who make it the study of their lives. Now we acknowledge it to be 
impossible that every one should become a thorough, scientific geolo- 
gist, or that many should feel inclined, in a country like ours, to devote 
their time and attention to a study from which they can derive no ob- 
vious advantage ; but we cannot admit it to be so technical and difficult 
as to be useless. For, though its terminology embraces some of the 
most intractable words in any language, a knowledge of these is not 
indispensable. Every one need not know the exact number of fossils 
in the Miocene and Eocene periods, nor be able to distinguish accu- 
rately between the bones of the Megalosaurus and the [yuanodon. 
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‘These are the minor points of the law, which can be left to Dr. Man- 
tell, and the “ London Punch.” Like the rest of the Natural Sciences, 
Geology ought to occupy a prominent place in our educational system. 
Its general principles are important, as explaining the structure of the 
globe, and discovering the causes of the variety and grandeur of its 
external features,—interesting and instructive,—as opening a new 
field for the exercise of thought, giving a wider scope to the powers 
of the mind. And especially in this country, where we profess to give 
a liberal education, and at the same time, there is so little acquaint- 
ance with scientific subjects, among the masses of the people, it is 
necessary that those who go forth into the world as educated men, 
should have it in their power to correct the false impressions of their 
less enlightened brethren. Our country abounds in the richest mineral 
resources, and its mines of coal, iron, and lead, underlying an extent 
of country embracing many thousand square miles, if properly wrought, 
are productive of the greatest benefit to society. But the ve ry fact of 
their abundance, has given rise to innumerable speculations, and the 
ignorant, in all parts of the land, deluded by the false assurances of 
designing men, waste their time and money in search of gold or silver, 
unwilling to be persuaded of the futility of their efforts. A knowl- 
edge of the simplest principles of Geology, will not only prevent the 
continuance of such occurrences, but will save many an honest citizen 
from the ridicule which is the common lot of all, who suffer them- 
selves to be thus willingly deluded. And we think that the 
importance of strict attention to this subject cannot be too strong- 
ly insisted upon. ,“ In France,” says a French writer, “ we find 
courses on Geology in all schools, from those of agriculture, to 
those embracing the profound sciences.” And until Geology is intro- 
duced as a study into all of our colleges and schouls, we may expect 
ignorance, and the superstition arising from it, to continue among us. 

Again, the study of this Science is valuable as a source of the 
highest satisfaction and enjoyment. ‘The thorough student of Geolog- 
ical Science, who can explain the varied structure of our globe, who 
understands its wonderful machinery, and can trace to their ultimate 
sources the mysterious phenomena, which, by their constant opera- 
tion have been working changes in its organization for successive ages, 
feels a kind of satisfaction and enjoyment, which subjects of inferior 
grandeur and extent can never produce. His mind is expanded, and 
he takes a more exalted view of the Maker of all things in the majes- 
lic variety of His works. It is often objected to Geology, that its ad- 
vocates are constantly disputing and contending with each other, form- 
ing theories of the most opposite character; that they often waste 
their strength in useless, Quixotic combats, attaining no important re- 
sults, and only serving to embitter those of different views against 
each other. ‘This we consider a necessary evil, and common to all 
Sciences alike. In eliciting truth, we seldom find a perfect coinci- 
dence among men. Different theories will arise, and be supported 
with greater or less ardency, according to the natural disposition of 
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individuals. And although an ill-tempered, querulous man of science 
is not often met with, yet such instances are by no means to be re- 
garded as “lusus nature,” and when they do occur, the scientific 
world will very likely become embroiled. With such men, who 
“ waste their sweetness on the desert air,” we have no sympathy, 
Even those youthful devotees of science, just in the incipient state of 
the veological “ mania,” who roam over the country, hammer in hand, 
splitting, sledging and blasting rocks, filled with the grand but delusive 
idea of discovering some new mineral or fossil hitherto unknown to 
the world, and return home at night, laden like beasts of burden, hun- 
gry and exhausted, to suffer the grievous disappointment of finding 
their fancied prize a mere worthless mass—are far more profitably and 
honorably employed than those who, surrounded by the full blaze of 
light and knowledge, employ their talents in vain controversies about 
inessential points, or airy theories about phenomena that never ex- 
isted. ‘To them, neither Geology, nor any other science, can ap- 
pear in its most attractive light. They view it only as a fine arena 
for the display of their controversial powers—a mere instrument for 
the promotion of their own interests. We cannot award to them the 
honor of sustaining the reputation of geological science, nor be willing 
that the world should judge, from their conduct, of the enjoyment to be 
derived from it. ‘They cannot be otherwise than strangers to that 
sense of satisfaction, whose very source they make it the end of their 
existence to pollute. 

But Geology has another higher influence. He who devotes him- 
self to it, is engaged in no ordinary work—is conscjous of no ordinary 
thoughts. ‘The towering cliff which overhangs his path, and looks 
down in lofty condescension, the humblest pebble which rolls beneath 
his feet, the yawning chasm, and the noisy waterfall, all utter a voice 
to him which cannot be mistaken. Though wandering in the wildest 
regions of the earth, unattended by any companions but these, he is a 
stranger to solitude. In every object about him, he finds a companion 
and a counselor. 

The crumbling mountain, embanked half way to its summit with the 
detritus of its own decay, teaches him his own mortality ; and a voice 
within assures him of an aay beyond this life. Here he holds 
communion with his Maker. 

SILURIAN. 
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Scene ina Court Room. 


Tue traveler in the north of England seldom finds a scene more 
pleasing to the eye, than the narrow winding valley of the Berling. 

lt he would gaze upon it in its full beauty, he must leave the high- 
way and ascend one of the hills, which rise on either side. Here he 
can trace its windings by the course of the small river which, spark- 
ling in the sunlight, makes its way among the hills to the ocean. 
Here too he can see the little village of cottages, with its spire rising 
among the poplars which seem to be rivaling their stationary neigh- 
bor. Far in the distance, where the earth and sky seem to meet, he 
can see the faint outline of the blue ocean. If he did not know it was 
the sea, he might think it nothing but a hazy atmosphere. He will 
gaze long and admiringly upon the highly cultivated fields covered 
with their ripening harvests, and upon the green hills, dotted with 
sheep even to their summits. But nothing delights him more than 
the fantastic yet graceful windings of the river ; now gleaming in the 
sunlight, now hidden by the bushes, it shoots from one side of the 
valley to the other, as if doubtful which to choose. Now it flows 
near the door of some cottage—now crouches close under the oppos- 
ing hill; but as it nears the sea, it assumes a more straight-forward 
course, as if saddened by its approaching end. In the summer it flows 
calmly between its banks, doing no other injury than carrying away 
to the sea the little boats, which the school children have too rashly 
launched upon it, or hastening away with the linen, which the wind 
has stolen from the grassplat before some cottage, and given to its 
charge. Butin the Spring and Autumn, when the heavy rains have 
been gathered in from the surrounding mountains, it rises high in its 
banks and bears away on its strong current, trees and wrecks of 
bridges and fences. 

With your permission, kind reader, we will descend from the hill 
and seat ourselves upon its bank, and, that you may not be lulled to 
sleep by its music, (for it now flows soberly in its channel,) | will tell 
you a tale, the scene of which lies near us. 

Yonder, in that bold bend of the stream, stands a cottage so cov- 
ered with woodbine and shrubbery, that you can scarcely see it. 
There, many years since, lived an aged couple, whose only wealth 
was their cottage and the small plot of ground surrounding it. ‘They 
had spent a long and happy life amidst their little possessions, and 
were calmly awaiting their last departure. One thing alone clouded 
their existence. ‘The old man, with the pride common to all Eng- 
lishmen, saw that the family name would be extinct with his death— 
his married state having been blessed with but one child and that 
one a daughter; yet his sorrow almost wholly vanished when he looked 
upon her; she was so kind, so affectionate, and so beautiful, that he 
could hardly wish his love for her had been divided. Neither 
would the stranger look upon her with scarcely less admiration. She 
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was one of those rare gems, which we sometimes find pure and beau- 
tiful in their native state. Prevented by the infirmity of her parents from 
mingling much with her rustic mates, her native simplicity and love- 
liness ripened into full perfection in her retirement. ller voice was 
made musical by the riplings of the brook which flowed by the cot- 
tave, and the songs of the birds which she fed. ‘The woodbine and 
the honey-suckle which she trained over her window, seemed to impart 
to her their own purity and gracefulness. Her life was a con- 
tinued round of duty and affection towards those she loved—her pa- 
rents and one other. James was a nephew of the old man, but had 
always lived in the cottage. He was left an orphan in infancy, and 
was taken in by his uncle and treated asason. Reared and nourished 
in an atmosphere of such kindness and affection, his heart could not 
be wholly insensible to the gentle influences thrown around him. But 
his whole nature was at variance with the sentiments and impulses 
which his situation would naturally have cherished. Cold, selfish, 
ambitious, and melancholy, he regarded with disdain his humble and 
quiet lot. He longed for more active and exciting scenes—for the 
turmoil of the city, the excitement of adventure and change of place. 
These desires sprang up in boyhood, but, unlike most boyish fancies, 
grew strong as he ripened into manhood, and became the ruling pas- 
sion of his mind. Yet he hid them in his dark nature, and assumed a 
contented appearance before his foster parents and cousin. ‘They 
knew little of the secret yearnings of his nature, and the contempt 
with which he regarded all things around him. 

To his parents he was even kind and affectionate, and, as far as 
his nature was capable, loved his cousin. But how was it returned ? 
She had been his playmate in his childhood and his constant companion 
in youth, and when she arrived at maturer years, she gave him her 
heart filled with love pure as a sister’s and intense as a lover's! Little 
did she know how faintly it was met. She was too hopeful, too un- 
selfish to perceive that the rich treasures of her heart, which she so 
freely lavished, fell on a cold, unfeeling nature. Yet he did not hate 
her—he could not. As the old man and his wife were drawing near 
tothe grave, they naturally looked to him as the future protector of 
their child. ‘They freely expressed their wishes, and urged the be- 
trothment at leastof their children before their death. It was acceded 
to fondly by the daughter, almost indifferently by the son. ‘hey were 
betrothed, and the marriage was to take place in the coming spring. 

But the aged couple, as if spared for this last work, began to sink 
under the infirmities of age and the severities of a cold winter, and 
in a short time calmly departed, invoking blessings on their children. 
With many tears Mary closed their eyes and prepared them for the 
grave. They were buried side by side in the old churchyard. The 
winter wind, sweeping through the leafless poplars, sent a mournful 
sound into her heart as she gazed into their graves, but she was not dis- 
consolate. They had departed full of years and in peace. She could 
not wish them back again. Besides, she was not left alone. There 
was one near her whom she trusted and loved, and to whom all the 
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love she had possessed for the dead seemed transferred. ‘They re- 
turned to their home; she, chastened and made mvre beautiful and 
loving by sorrow, but he, how different! All the old smothered prin- 
ciples of his nature, as if unchained by the sad event, burst upon him 
with terrible strength. ‘They strove like demons within him. Change, 
excitement, were the great calls of his nature. Many days and nights 
of torments were thus passed. 

At length his desires assumed a more settled form. Emigration 
became the channel through which he wished to gratify his passion. 
Yet how could it be effected? He could not leave his Mary —he 
would never cease hearing her gentle voice calling upon him to come 
back. He could not take her—she would be a continual hindrance 
in all his projects. Besides, he wished to obtain the money and little 
estate left to her. These were great obstacles in his path, and she 
was the cause of themall. Is it strange then that he began to hate her 
who thus stood between him and his desires? Yes—he hated her. 
A terrible thought sometimes flashed across his mind, but he quickly 
shook it off. Still it constantly returned and haunted him like an evil 
vision. Something within him seemed ever to whisper—death ! death! 
Yet he never thought of crime. He only wished that disease or ac- 
cident might accomplish the work. 

One evening, oppressed more than usual by these dreadful thoughts, 
he rushed from the cottage and began to pace the bank of the river. 
It was early in the spring, and the winds still swept cold and piercing 
down the valley from the mountains yet covered with snow. ‘The 
river, full almost to overflowing, rushed foaming tothe sea. ‘The moon 
shone brightly, except when covered by the large dark clouds which 
were driven hastily across the sky. With bared head, he moved along, 
regardless of the wind and cold. Burning thoughts create a too in- 
tense flame within him. Suddenly he descried under the trees which 
bordered the river, a female figure coming towards him. As she drew 
near, he thought he recognized his cousin. ‘The step, the form, the 
size, were like hers. He had not seen her during the afternoon, and 
supposed that she was returning from some neighboring cottage. 

He stepped aside under an overhanging tree, that he might not meet 
her. Brought thus near to her, and at such a time, his thoughts cen- 
tered upon her as the cause of all his misery. Long coming years of 
wearisome inactivity ranged themselves before his imagination. His 
great controlling desires pressed home their claim with terrible energy. 
Every thonght, and feeling, and wish were concentered in one intense 
focus of hatred, and cast upon her. ‘The terrible thought flashed upon 
him. The voice which had seemed to whisper peaTu ! seemed now 
locry KinL! KitL!! 


A strong biting blast came sweeping down the vale, and smote chil- 
lingly upon his bared bosom. (Do not fiends ride upon the blast, as 
angels upon the zephyr?) The swelling current sent forth an angry 
sound. A black cloud hastened across the sky and settled upon the 
face of the moon. ‘The form was opposite to him. Grasping his 
large rustic knife, he sprang from his covert and buried it deep in her 
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bosom. A faint, vet shrill shriek, commenced in life and ended in 
death, was all that was heard. She fell dead in his arms. He held 
her for a moment and listened to the gurgling of the blood as it flowed 
from the wound, then, taking her up, tossed her far into the river, which 
hastened away with its burden to the ocean. The blast died away to 
a low moan; the cloud hastened from before the moon, and left its rays 
to fall upon a murderer. 

Hie stood a moment gazing upon his hands and garments covered 
with blood—then dashing down the knife, rushed to the cottage. O 
what a night of agony and remorse was that! He dreamed no more 
of his fond schemes. She whom he had murdered filled his thoughts, 
All her love, and gentleness, and tokens of affection came rushing 
in upon his memory, and overwhelmed him with unutterable anguish. 
He hastened to his room and threw himself upon his couch, but he 
could not rest upon that bed from which he had risen in the morning 
an innocent man. He entered the room in which his parents died. 
Ile seemed to see their pale faces looking reproachfully upon him, and 
to hear them calling for their daughter. He left it in anguish and 
opened the door of the room which had been ners. O what pangs 
shot through his heart as his eye fell upon the shadow of the leafless 
vine which she had trained over the window, and upon the chair in 
which she had sat, and the table on which lay her unfinished work. 
With a suppressed groan he turned from the room and cast himself 
upon the floor in an agony of despair. With his face buried in his 
hands, he lay regardless of the passing hours. ‘The rays of the 
morning sun, as they fell through the lattice, found him in the same 
position, yet he heeded them not. He heard the song of the peasant 
as he passed by the door to his labor, and the shouts of children, and 
the noise of wheels. 

At last the door was opened and an officer of the law entered. He 
had come to arrest him. 

The knife clotted with blood had been found, and the stained turf 
seen by a peasant. ‘The scream, too, and the splash of the water had 
been heard by one near, at the time. Moreover, a peasant living near 
the ocean, had seen the body of a female borne swiltly past on the 
current of the river. Without uttering a word, he arose at the com- 
mand of the officer, and followed him to the jail where he was left to 
await his trial. Ile neither admitted nor denied his guilt, but gave 
himself up to the current of events. ‘The few days which intervened 
between the arrest and trial flew rapidly away, and he was led from 
his cell to the court room. A thrill of joy and hope ran through his 
veins, as he breathed again the fresh air and looked upon the broad 
heavens and green fields, but only for a moment. ‘They but made the 
past more vivid to his memory. With downcast eyes and motionless 
countenance, he passed through the staring crowd to the prisoner's box. 
Ile mechanically obeyed the directions of his counsel and went 
through the form of trial. It was short, as the evidence was abund- 
ant, yet concise and clear. ‘The knife, the floating body, the scream, 
the disappearance of his cousin, and above all, his situation when ar- 
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rested, convinced all minds of the horrid truth. The pleas were made 
and the charge giventothe jury. They retired, and, after a short 
deliberation, returned. ‘They stood in their places ready to utter the 
verdict which could be read in their countenances. But a sudden 
sensation in the porch delays them. 

A united cry of surprise and terror burst from the throng as it fell 
back and made a wide opening, through which a female rapidly ad- 
vanced, She was soiled and travel-worn in her appearance, and ex- 
hibited traces of grief and anxiety. She looked around inquiringly, 
and, as her eyes rested upon the prisoner, sprang forward and cast her 
arms about him, crying, ** No, he is not a murderer—he is not a murder- 
er! Lam still alive—I am still your own Mary! !” 

‘The prisoner, as he saw her, started back speechless with horror ; 
and when he felt her arms twining around his neck, sunk down over- 
whelmed with terror. A scene of the utmost confusion followed. ‘The 
judge and jury left their seats and gathered around them, eagerly ques- 
tioning her as to her disappearance. But she was wholly occupied 
with the prisoner. Now she looks fondly into his face, now turns 
her countenance reproachfully upon the bystanders, and eagerly pro- 
tests his innocence. ‘The great confusion prevented the broken ejacu- 
lations of the prisoner from being heard. At length, as order was 
restored, she was permitted to lead him from the room. 

We will not follow them to their home, nor repeat the eager expla- 
nations which Mary poured into his ear. It was full of expressions 
of mingled tenderness and joy and sorrow. She had been summoned 
on the afternoon of the sad day, to attend the dying bed of a relative 
in an adjoining county. She departed with the messenger, and left 
for him a letter. The event of the night, known only to himself, pre- 
vented him from finding it. She was delayed longer than she had 
expected, but hastened back when the story in which she was thus 
implicated, reached her. 

She was too much engrossed with her own happy feelings, to notice 
the strange manner of her companion. He looked around wildly, as 
if doubtful where he was. Did he dream? or, were the events of that 
sad nght a dream? During her recital, however, he regained his com- 
posure and marked out his course. He resolved that the ternble 
scene in which he was the sole living actor should be known only to 
himself. His habitually reserved manner made this easy, and he 
locked the secret within his dark nature. But a deeper mystery than 
the one he hid from men, cast its shadow over him. ‘There was a fear- 
ful question ever ringing in his ear, to which he could return no an- 
swer—who was the victim ? 

On the evening of the fatal day, a young girl might have been seen 
groping her way along the bank of the river. She had wandered 
from the highway and was endeavoring to regain it, when she met her 
untimely fate. She had left her home in a distant county, and was 
making her way to the city to seek employment. few, but unavail- 
ing inquiries were made concerning her by her friends. ‘They sup- 
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posed that she had reached the city, but, like many others of her class, 
had been drawn into those whirlpools which, in the great city, are 
ever ready to engulf the unwary. ee 


The Cailor and the Barber —A Sketch. 


BY A FELLOW IN NORTH COLLEGE. 


a] 


Tue other day, as | was walking along “ in a promiscuous manner’ 
through one of our principal streets, “ nescio quid meditans nugarum,” 
my attention was suddenly arrested by something which | had proba- 
bly passed by a hundred times before, without bestowing a thought 
upon it, It was the jurtaposition of two signs ; a circumstance which 
cannot fail to occur in the business streets of every city, and which, 
of course, wherever it may happen, we take for granted as a neces- 
sary thing, without the slightest employment of our reasoning powers. 
But there was in the case before me something very peculiar, and 
which gave rise in my mind to a regular train of thought. One of 
the signs was a tailor’s, the other a barber's; and it was this fact 
which caused me to institute a mental comparison between these two 
species of artificers, and brought me to the conclusion that the latter 
belonged to an infinitely higher rank among men than the former. 

What is a tailor’ | said to myself. He is the forlorn hope, who 
makes breeches in the cause of humanity. From time immemorial, 
common consent has stamped him—* the ninth part of a man.” His 
constant companion is an iron namesake of an opprobrious fowl, and 
the mention of his trade is always associated inthe mind with a much 
despised vegetable. He has within him an innate insignificance, a 
natural deficiency, an inferior intellectual tone ; and his fellow men, 
without asking themselves the reason, regard him with a general, un- 
disguised contempt. When an enraged fair one wishes to show in the 
most forcible manner her scorn for a would be lover, she dispatches to 
him, by mail, on the Fourteenth of February, a highly colored carica- 
ture representing a tailor, sitting cross-legged at his work, with an ex- 
pression of ridiculous imbecility on his countenance, beneath which 
a few printed lines convey, in no mild terms, the intimation that the 
youth in question is but little superior in mental ability to the degen- 
erate individual portrayed in the print. Another good instance of the 
trifling estimation in which the Knight of the Yard Stick is held, may 
be found in the poems of John G. Saxe, who, when telling the story 
of * The Proud Miss Mac Bride,” says— 


A thriving tailor begged her hand, 
But she gave the fellow to understand, 


By a violent manual action, 
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She perfectly scorned the best of his clan 
And reckoned the ninth of any man 
An exceedingly Vulgar Fraction ! 





The tailor is himself painfully conscious of his nonal position. We 
rarely find him of a bold and decided character. His manners are 
either diffident and retiring or else singularly obsequious. Though 
often somewhat supercilious externally, he, nevertheless, always feels 
his inferiority to his fellow men, and in a public assembly his voice 
is seldom raised in debate, or, if it does venture to make itself heard, 
is so still and small as to pass entirely unnoticed. Search the page 
of History, and you will do well if you can find a single tailor who 
has risen to any considerable eminence, or signalized himself by any 
extraordinary deed. ‘That tailor who managed to creep into English 
History, because he was so fortunate as to have been burnt atthe stake 
nn the reign of Bloody Mary, met his fate, not on account of any men- 
tal or moral intrepidity which he possessed, but because he acted up 
to the principles of his profession and merely followed the fashion of 
the age. Our sartorial friend, too, of whom most of us have read in 
our younger days—in one of those small books written for the purpose 
of encouraging industry in early life, and suited to the capacities of 
persons between six and twelve years of age—and who, when on a 
voyage oa foreign clime was shipwrecked on one of the uncivilized 
islands of the South Sea, and having saved his life among the savage 
Anthropophagi of the district by fabricating a neatly fitting dress coat 
for their chieftain, was afterwards permitted to marry the said chief- 
tain’s daughter, and eventually to succeed him, because, in fact, he 
was the only man in his Cannibal Majesty’s dominions who could 
make a Christian suit ;—this individual, I say, achieved his great- 
ness by the force of a train of circumstances, which it would have 
been beyond human foresight to discern, or human power to control. If 
he had never traveled, his life would have partaken of the insignificant 
character, to which it will ever be the tailor’s lot to attain. You re- 
member those words of Cowper which have now passed into a proverb— 



























“How much the dunce that has been sent to roam, 
Excels the dunce that has been left at home !” 






We might, perhaps, discover a few other instances of this kind, and, 
in fact, it would strengthen our argument to mention more such ; for 
they would be but exceptions, and surely, as exceptions are said to 
prove the general rule, the proof becomes more complete when the 
exceptions are multiplied. But we must hasten to a consideration of 
the second of these two industrial pursuits. 

| know of no individual man, whatever be his employment, be he 
lawyer or physician, preacher of religion or preacher of Woman’s 
tights, orator, statesman, scholar, artist or mechanic, who wields a 
power equal to that which is exercised by a judicious barber. What 
is the most exalted species of power? Itis that by which we control 
the actions and inclinations of our fellow beings. And the barber has 
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this power in perfection. Is there any one else, I fearlessly ask, who 
can subject all classes to his will without the slightest means of re- 
sistance on their part? The warrior, as he returns victorious from 
the field of battle, reeking with the blood of thousands slain, laden 
with spoil, and exulting in the glory which his indomitable valor has 
acquired for him, is suddenly struck with the fact that his beard has 
vrown unbecomingly long. Unwilling that his countenance should 
wear & repulsive aspect when his triumphant success has made him so 
conspicuous, he hastens to the nearest locality where a majestic pole, 
gorgeous with its alternate stripes, reared in front of a shop window, 
bearing the alluring inscription, “ Easy Shaving,” suggests to the con- 
templative mind the occupation thatis pursued within. And now we 
see the man of war ensconced in a high chair, and placed in that 
anomalous position, which is a practical compromise between sitting 
and reclining, and in which barbers know so well how to fix the hu- 
man frame. His feet are raised to a level with his head, and his head 
itself rests submissively upon that leathern support where not a few 
degenerate heads have rested before it. About his throat, and over 
that brawny chest, which has borne the brunt of many a hard fought 
field, and which after such exploits you would expect to see covered 
with a magnificent triumphal robe, is spread an ignoble, matter-of-fact 
towel. As he resigns himself with humility to his fate, the merciless 
brush diffuses the lather over his scarred visage, and the shaving pro- 
cess commences in earnest. Whata change is here! How different 
is the hero of the battle field from the humbled victim in the barber's 
shop—the warrior rampant from the warrior supine—the chieftain on 
his horse’s back from the chieftain on his own! Once, thousands 
quailed beneath the glance of his eagle eye—now, he is himself com- 
pletely cowed before the Knight of the Razor. 

In what does this great power of the barber consist’? It may pro- 
ceed partly from the fact that he holds in his hands utensils which 
may at any time lose their peaceable character, and be turned into in- 
struments of death. It would be the easiest thing in the world for 
him, to cut the throat of an obnoxious customer, or simply deprive him 
of anear ora nose. But it is because his victim is placed in so hu- 
miliating, so abject, so laughably embarassing a position ; because he 
thus comes so completely and hopelessly under the control of his 
barbarous operator, (if I may be allowed the phrase,) that the disciple 
of Figaro acquired so mighty an influence, and that in the narrow lim- 
its of his shop he reigns supreme and exercises a tyrannical sway, 
unequaled by the iron rule of the most absolute of monarchs. If we 
endeavor, when under his hands, to assume a dignified look, we not 
only present the most ludicrous aspect that can be imagined, but find 
also that we are attempting what is utterly impossible ; and, on the 
other hand, should we strive to appear careless and at our ease, we 
should discover immediately that it was an equally futile task. I re- 
member very well being particularly struck with this fact, while walking 
with a friend one evening last summer in this very town. We had 
both been silent for some moments, when | was suddenly startled by 
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a loud exclamation from my companion. I turned to ask the cause of 
his unusual emotion, and in answer he pointed to the open window of a 
building on the opposite side of the street. ‘There, in a room garnished 

with the insignia of the barber’s art, with his face turned full towards 
the street, sat an unhappy mortal under the tonsorial process. ‘I'he 
gas light shining brightly upon his countenance, revealed to my view 
an expression of most ludicrous misery, which words cannot describe. 
| had never realized before that the simple conjunction of a human 
head, two human feet, and a long white cloth filling up the intermedi- 
ate space, coule lat the same time furnish a spectacle so significant as 
was this. Behind him, before him, and on every side of him stood, 
or rather fluctuated, the presiding genius of the little domain, in color, 
black as jet, wielding his obedient shears amid the carroty locks of 
his subject. It was altogether a most jovial sight, and one which I 
shall not forget to my dying di Ly. 

It must be a proud thought for the barber, when he reflects that he 
has the power, even though it be for a few moments, of exercising so 
complete a control over the most indomitable of his fellow creatures ; 
and | suppose the reason why we find so many colored individuals in 
this line of trade, is because they see here so favorable an opportunity 
for improving their usual oppressed condition. A tailor’s son, in an 
old play, regarded it as a source of no little pride, that he could affirm 
that his father had more suits of clothes in his house than any other 
man in England ; but how void of weight is such an assurance, when 
compared with the infinitely higher boast of the barber. He, and he 
ilone, can always be sure of making the stoutest heart quail before him ; 
and | firmly believe, that if old Father ‘Time should appear bodily on 
the earth, and challenge any one to “ seize him by forelock” in reality, 
as so many have pretende d to do met: iphoric ally- —I firmly believe, I 
say, that a barber and a barber only would be the man to do it. 

There is perhaps one point of view in which this species of artist, 
of which [am now speaking, exerts a bad influence on society. It 
consists in the fact that by his means so many useless, nay absolute ly 
noxious oils, unguents and perfumes have been diffused through eve ry 
quarter of the globe. It is almost impossible to meet with a barber 
who has not invented some wonderfully powerful hair anointing sub- 
stance, with a high sounding Greek or Latin name, furnished by some 
learned customer, and with which he expects to electrify the self- 
beautifying world. Now e very man of liberal views loathes all these 
unctuous mixtures, these Maccassars, Kalydors, and ‘Tricopheri with 
the same disgust with which he regards a corn doctor, or a German 
Jew of the lower class; and though we cannot but deprecate this 
greasy kind of influence which the barber has over a great portion of our 
race, vet we must confess that it shows in a most manifest light, his 
greatand wide spread power. 

\tter a careful consideration of what has been here adduced, the 
ap difference between these two classes of tradesmen will, | think, 
’e acknowledged by all. The one is high, the other low—the one 


mighty, the other minute ; and while I cannot understand those feel- 
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ings which induce a man to choose for his motto “ measures not men,” 
and to endeavor to mend his condition by mending clothes, yet when | 
meetin my walks a new barber's pole proudly pointing upwards towards 
a better sphere than this, and find a new barber's shop established in 
our classic city, | always say to myself—here is a sensible man who 
knows his own good } while such individuals exist, we need never 
fear that the age is deteriorating. ‘Though the tailor may venture to 
aflirm that his mode of life, though of a calm and inoffensive charac- 
ter, is productive of the most solid happiness in the end, and may boast 
with Old Rapid, in “ A Cure for the Heart Ache,” that “one guinea 
honestly gotten by blood drawn from the finger, 1s better than a mill- 
ion obtained by blood drawn from the heart”—still | can never look 
upon him with anything like the respect with which | regard a man 
of such uncommon power and influence over both the lords and lac- 
queys of creation, as the barber. And when I meet a person who is 
not only conscious, but envious also of this superiority, and thinks in 
his grumbling malice to deprive him of what the immutable laws of 
Nature have given him as his right, by choosing under all circumstan- 
ces to shave himself—mildly but firmly I say to such a man, “ my 
friend, though you may be able to do your own shaving, yet until by 
the progress of civilization you have acquired a set of visual organs 
in the back as well as the front of your head, you will always find 
yourself incapable of cutting your own hair.” 

If everybody is so essentially humbled while under the barber's 
hand, | can conceive that when the tailor himself is placed in this posi- 
tion, and the two extremes of human capability meet, the spectacle 
would present to our view the very quintessence of what is humilia- 
ting, abject, and ludicrous. But no one ever yet beheld one barber 
operating upon another. Such a sight is to all men, like the well 
known jest in Skakspeare, a thing 


——*“ Unseen, unknown, inscrutable, 
Like the nose on a man’s face, or a weathercock on a steeple.” 


Asspria Recepta ; 


PRIMEVAL HISTORY RECOVERED, 


Tue history of ancient Assyria, until recent discoveries, could be 
written in the brief space of a single page ; and scarcely one of the 
few facts we have possessed has been free from fabulous distortions 


The same may be said of nearly all the primitive nations, whose names 
have come down to us. 
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‘The student of history soon learns how far its limits fall short of 
being commensurate with our race—that an impenetrable veil hangs 
over the early rise and progress of human society. 1t he go back but 
a few hundred years, uncertainty clouds his path—a little farther, and 
all is dark and unknown, 

‘The most remote period embraced under the historic accounts that 
we do possess, 1s styled antiquity. The Greeks and Romans are the 
ancients ; beyond them is, to most minds, beyond antiquity itself; a 
space never included within the circle of their thoughts ; and yet it 
is a space, In duration nearly twice that covered by authentic history, 
in which empires rose and fell, heroes flourished and left their impress 
upon the world, men practiced and improved the arts of life, wor- 
shiped, died and were mingled with their mother earth, that has since 
given birth to successive generations, until she has quite forgotten who 
and what her first born were. 

Fable and scripture have been the only guides for this long primeval 
period ; the former is emphatically a blind guide ; oftener misleading, 
when taken alone, than pointing out the true path, Scripture history, 
although authentic and exact, as inspired by the great Mover in history, 
yet from some cause, perhaps without reason, is not regarded in the 
same light, as records entirely separated from any religious design and 
bearing. Besides, the accounts of the sacred writers are very limited, 
both in being concise, and confined to a single people, the Hebrew na- 
tion, with but slight and casual notices of preceding and cotempora- 
neous nations ; so that this, also, is mainly useful in verifying infor- 
mation obtained elsewhere. 

A feeling of melancholy disappointment meets the inquiring mind, 
as it thus reaches the bounds that envious ‘Time has set to its knowl- 
edge ; it longs to become acquainted with primitive, as with later 
times—nay, almost questions the wisdom of the Supreme Kuler, in 
giving up to forgetfulness the earliest works of his hands. Such 
thoughts and feelings have not failed to awaken in the minds of schol- 
ars most earnest desires to recover, by some means, the long lost rec- 
ord of the nations that were ; an enthusiasm has been enkindled, that 
has called forth the most untiring exertions for the accomplishment of 
this object. 

These efforts have not been fruitless ; among the achievements of 
the last half century that have so enriched life and extended the 
sources of human knowledge, the successful labors of Champollion, 
Rawlinson, Layard and others, are not the least conspicuous or the 
least valued by the learned or the curious. 

With unbounded enthusiasm have we rejoiced in the rich harvest 
that has crowned their efforts ; nor less admired the triumph achieved 
by genius and labor in reconstructing a panorama of antiquity, from 
material such as Time and oblivion had not deigned to destroy. 

A pleasing contrast exhibits itself between these labors and those 
of men who compiled the histories of the next succeeding ages. 
Their resort was the monastery of some lone mountain, or secluded 
vale, that had screened, for centuries, the pile of dusty manuscripts, 
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or, possibly, the library that wealth and nobility had collected, they 
hnew not why. Lf a literary ambition, a desire to preserve and dif- 
fuse the mheans of knowledge fired the mind of any, they traveled from 
convent to convent, from library to library, spent their days and nights 
deciphering these antiquated scrolls, glad to find a single ray ol truth 
amid a general rubbish of falsehood and weakness. Such, for the 
last two centuries, has been the task of those who would preserve a 
history of the world; and, because no similar sources remained, or 
none were supposed to have existed, from which to derive a knowl- 
edge of primitive times, scholars seem to have thought it hopeless to 
make any effort in that direction. 

But at length the originality of men such as | have mentioned 
lighted their way to very different fields of inquiry, and to scarcely 
less valuable results. Catacombs were their convents, mounds and 
pyramids their libraries, hieroglyphics and sculptures their manuscripts, 
Instead of wiping the dust from parchments, with ax and spade they 
removed the sands of the desert: instead of contesting with moths 
and worms the possession of the sacred relic, they encountered the 
degraded serf, destroying the material of better days to construct his 
own rude hovel, and the fierce Arab, venting his jealousy upon the 
* Idols of the Infidels.” 

The results of these labors are of inestimable value: antiquity is 
no longer contined to Greece and Rome, ancient history is no longer 
lost in their mythologies—the earliest periods are no longer clothed in 
darkness and mystery ; our minds are no longer disappointed in seek- 
ing for the forms of primitive society, the work of their art, and the 
traces of their genius. 

Eyypt, lodia and Persia first contributed to this new store of knowl- 
edge, but theirs was buta prelude to the recent and more important reve- 
lations on the site of the ancient Assyrian metropolis. ‘The discov- 
eries made by Mr. Layard among the ruins of Nineveh, under the 
enlightened and liberal patronage of the British Museum, form an epoch 
in perfecting primeval history never to be forgotten ; an event of which 
the influence will never cease, as long as there remains a student of 
sacred or profane literature. In the romantic genius, indomitable 
perseverance, and distinguished attainments of this scholar, the Al- 
mighty seems to have prepared himself a key, with which to unlock 
these monuments of ancient greatness which his displeasure over- 
threw, and had suffered so long to lie closed and concealed. Our sur- 
prise can hardly be expressed more eloquently than in the amusing 
language of the untutored Arab, who beheld the success of the under- 
taking. He exclaims—* But God is great! God is great! Here are 
stones which have been buried ever since the time of the holy Noah— 
peace be with him. Perhaps they were under ground before the del- 
uge. I have lived on these lands for years. My father and the fa- 
ther of my father pitched their tents here before me ; but they never 
heard of these figures. For twelve hundred years have the true be- 
lievers, (and, praise be to God, all true wisdom is with them alone,) 
been settled in this country, and none of them ever heard of a palace 
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under ground ; neither did they who went before them. But lo' here 
comes a Frank, from many days’ journey off, and he walks up to the 
very place, he takes a stick and makes a line here, and makes a line 
there. Here, says he, is the place ; there, says he, is the gate ; and 
he shows us what has been all our lives beneath our feet, without our 
knowing anything about it. Wonderful! wonderful! Is it by books, 
is it by magic, is it by your prophets, that you have learnt these things ’ 
Speak, O Bey ; tell me the secret of wisdom.” The Western world, 
is it begins to appreciate the magnitude of these discoveries, sends 
back an enthusiastic response, to this astonishment of the rude inhab- 
itants who have unconsciwusly pursued their simple life above these 
relics ol former magnificence, 

The particulars of Mr. Layard’s researches, as late as the Spring 
of the year eighteen hundred forty-seven, have been published to the 
world ; and mere allusions to them are all that is necessary to accom- 
pany the ideas we would advance respecting them. : 

‘Tradition, and a few scraps of history, have long pointed to the 
banks of the ‘Tigris for the ancient site of Nineveh; a vague beliet 
in these accounts has been inspired by the peculiar appearance of the 
country along near this river, opposite the modern town, Mosul, indi- 
cating the ruins of structures buried beneath rubbish and deposits of 
earth, or the construction, at some remote period, of immense artiti- 
cial mounds for an unknown purpose. Notwithstanding the attention 
attracted by these appearances ; on account of the dangerous state of 
the country, or from some other cause, the region remained unexplored 
unl the year eighteen hundred forty-five, when this gentleman, who 
since he first beheld these remarkable evidences of ruins, had con- 
ceived a great desire and a purpose to solve the mystery, was enabled 
to commence excavations, by the private munificence of an English 
embassador at the ‘Turkish court, whose name is also identified with 
the establishment of religious freedom, among the present inhabitants 
of the region his scientific liberality has rendered so interesting 

Persevering labor, at length, has laid open to view buried edifices, 
temples or palaces, constructed of brick, faced upon the interior with 
alabaster, covered with sculptures and inscriptions, and containing nu- 
merous relics evincing the progress of civilization and the condition of the 
arts among the people to whom they belonged. The appearance of 
these “ sepulchral halls,” when thoroughly excavated, is described as 
majestic and awe-inspiring in the highest degree. As one descends 
into them and beholds, on all sides, in colossal bas-reliefs, battle scenes, 
triumphal processions, sacred ceremonies and imposing emblems of 
the deity, for once it seems as if the imaginings of the poets were a 
reality, and you were unwittingly invading the realms of the mighty 
dead, rei nacting the favorite scenes of life: but a moment’s reflection 
convinces you that you tread the ancient palaces of Nimrod*—that por- 
irayed around you, you gaze upon primitive Assyria, that, upon the 
walls, you read a record preserved by its very destruction. Upon one 


* Marginal readings, Gen. 10-11. 
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side, a monarch is receiving the rich tribute of the East ; on another, he 
is pursuing the foe amid the palm groves of the South ; a third scene is 
the siege of a maratime town; advancing farther, you behold the ma- 
jestic representations of the Divinity, the same forms that inspired the 
awe and devouon of the ancient Ninevite; the © Intelligence, power, 
and ubiquity of the Supreme Being,” being figured to the eye by colos- 
sal human-headed winged lions, and eagle-headed human forms 

| have said that these were the remains of Nineveh—such is the de- 
cision of European critics, who have bestowed the most earnest atten- 
tion upon them. Profound philosophical knowledge and great experi- 
ence in Oriental research, have been brought to their study. To 
restore a language truly called “ dead,” to which no key exists, except 
as furnished by accident or conjecture, is no easy task; yet sufficient 
progress had been made at the date of Mr. Layard’s publication, in 
decyphering the unique inscriptions, to aid essentially in determining 
to what people they belonged. By this and various means, which it 
would be improper to detail in an essay of this kind, a portion of the re- 
mains have been proved to be of exceedingly great anuquity, and others 
of a later date, to have belonged to a subsequent dynasty of the same 
empire. Reliable history informs of the overthrow of the Assyrian 
empire, by the combined armies of the Medes and Babylonians, six 
hundred years before Christ; and the date of nearly two thousand 
years belore the Christian era, may safely be assigned to the earliest 
monuments. 

Hence, it is certain, that after the lapse of three thousand years, the 
history of a people long forgotten except in name, has been brought 
to light, engraved by their own hands, and as fresh as from the work 
of yesterday 

In this, the recovery of another portion of primeval history, con- 
sists the literary importance of these discoveries. All that was ever 
written by the earhest historians, was probably but a meager record, 
and the fragments or quotations which have come down to us, as | 
have intimated, are of the most doubtful accuracy ; but the accuracy 
and genuineness of what has now been revealed, are unquestionable. 
The existence of a powerful empire on the banks of the Tigris at an 
early date, is no longer a matter of mere tradition, but, I may almost 
say, of observation in our own time. ‘The inscriptions give us the 
names and genealogy of kings; the sculptures tell us over whom its 
conquests were made, whut nations brought tribute to enrich its coffers, 
and what were its own civilization and religion, From these materi- 
als, it 1s easy to fill up the picture of Assyrian life. They form the out- 
line illustration, that differs from the complete portraiture, in lacking 
merely the coloring and shades. ‘The particular events of successive 
years or military campaigns, the characteristics and adventures of in- 
dividual heroes, and the gradations of progress in the arts, are all that 
is necded to give us the annals of the nation and city, whose founder 
thus early “ began to be mighty in the earth.” 

When the scholar turns back to antiquity to study the phases of its 
civilization and empire, he no longer will stay the flight of his mind 
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at the former scenes of Roman or Grecian magnificence, but, passing 
both the age of their history and that of their mythology, will go to this 
birthplace of nations, and coursing far back into the past, contemplate 
human society, as it began to exist with the repopulation of our earth. 
The antiquary or curious traveler will no longer confine his wander- 
invs to the banks of the Ilissus or ‘Tiber; for the Tigris now flows 
past monuments of earlier genius, and rich in associations, not clas- 
sical indeed, but potent to stir the soul of the thoughtful student of 
human history. ‘The future learner shall not, as we have been, be 
pointed to the sculptures for the name of Nineveh, and directed to 
“ Mesopotamia as the region that perhaps contained the city, although 
its site cannot possibly be determined.” He will not be left to jmag- 
ine the insignificance of the empire, and the rude barbarism of its 
inhabitants, regarding their existence as a necessary waste in intro- 
ducing more enlightened ages ; but, instead of this, shall be taken to 
these remains of primitive splendor, these palaces and temples ; shall 
he shown the surprising evidences of their enlightenment and progress 
in the arts; and his mind shall add the great fatts of their existence 
to its stores of historical knowledge. 

In the next place, these discoveries are of inestimable value to the 
student of the Scriptures, especially to any who may look with incre- 
dulity upon the narratives of the Old ‘Testament. For biblical ac- 
counts and allusions, relating to a period of from more than two thou- 
sand years before Christ to the commencement of authentic history, 
are proved, to a demonstration, to be true. ‘The name of the prophet 
sent to cry against the city, has, as we have recently learned, been 
found inscribed on the ruins. ‘The Ninevites have left their signature 
to attest the truth of the sacred book that bears the prophet’s name. 
| scarcely know in what language to exhibit the importance of this 
single discovery, and the effect that it and similar revelations, that we 
may yet look for, must have in defending sacred writ from the 
attacks of malicious opposers of the truth. ‘The conclusion is irre- 
sistible, that the other records associated with this one in the volume 
of the Scriptures, are of equal authenticity and accuracy. Almost 
every allusion of the sacred writers to Assyria or Nineveh, is distinctly 
and separately confirmed—its early foundations, by the antiquity of 
remains—its vast dimensions, (also noticed by Diodorus,) by the dis- 
covery, that what has been supposed to be the ruins of different cities 
or fortifications, all belonged to the one “ exceeding great city”—its 
idolatry, by the numerous sculptured emblems of the Divinity, and 
representations of sacred ceremonies—its extensive conquests in later 
times, by other sculptures that have been described—its refinement and 
improvement in the arts of domestic and militray life, by the evident 
richness of their royal apparel and furniture, their cavalry, their char- 
lots and engines of war. ‘hus wonderfully is literary research made 
to strengthen inquiring minds in the belief, and force opposers into 
the admission, of the great truth of a divinely inspired Bible. Assyria 
as well as Egypt becomes “ a witness for the Bible.” 

But the scholar derives still other important conclusions from these 
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discoveries. They throw great light upon the origin of civilization in 
later times. This question has given rise to much inquiry and specu- 
ulation. While some have supposed, that the civilization that we find 
existing atthe dawn of history, was indigenous as it were, in the 
regions where it obtained ; others have maintained, that it was the re. 
mains of a primitive civilization that had suffered a serious decline, 
Much has heretofore been found to support this latter opinion, in 
modern researches in Egypt, and in the Scriptural accounts of the 
state of the arts among the Egyptians, Phenicians, especially the 
‘'vrians and the Hebrews ; but we now possess a new and decisive 
evidence that it is well founded. 

‘Tradition points to these countries just named, as the sources of 
Greek civilization ; but we can assert with confidence, that it is now 
possible to trace it even to a much earlier origin, either through these 
nations or independently of them. ‘That the Assyrian empire was of 
higher antiquity will no longer be doubted, and that they were far ad- 
vanced in the arts of civilized life, we have now the most convin- 
cing proof. | have repeatedly had occasion to allude to their sculp- 
ture in relief :—* the faithfulness of the delineation, and skill in group- 
ing,” show a marked effort to imitate nature ; itis adorned with archi- 
tectural ornaments such as are found upon the most magnificent struc- 
tures of Greece, and are employed frequently to beautify our own 
editices. ‘Traces of gilding and painting are distinctly discernible 
after the lapse of so many centuries. ‘These things appeared in the 
medium employed to convey to us a representation of what was the 
lite of Assyria. As far as these representations themselves relate to 
architecture, we see the tent, the flat-roofed house, the arched gate- 
way, and a single instance of the lonic column; in what relates to 
domestic lite, household furniture of elaborate workmanship, and costly 
apparel ; in what relates to military life, the most effective, offensive and 
detensive weapons In use among nations to whom firearms have been une 
known, such as the dagger, the bow, the sling, the shield, the helmet, 
ard the coat of mail, to which may be added the battering ram, the 
war chariot and cavalry most gorgeously arrayed. Further evidence 
is derived from the utensils, ornaments, and specimens of carving and 
statuary discovered in the progress of excavating the palaces, com- 
prising numberless specimens of pottery, vases and lamps of glass and 
alabaster, images of wrought or molten copper, a great variety of ivo- 
ries carved into numerous forms, generally, in the true spirit of art, 
made to resemble some of the shapes of nature, lions and sphinxes 
sculptured in full like those in relief, a sitting human figure cut from 
basalt, and a single statue of marble “ worthy of comparison with 
Grecian art in expression and execution ;” making it manifest, that the 
torentic art and the nobler forms of the sculptor’s creations, were 
familiar to this ancient people, long before the chisel was made to ex- 
press the ideas of the Grecian mind. Nor is this all ; the intelligence 
has been received from Mr. Layard of as late date as July, 1850, that 
he has discovered a chamber entirely filled with terracotta tablets upon 
which the inseriptions were stamped ; proving that they had acquired 
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also the germ of the art of printing, which afterward it required more 
than two thousand years to rediscover. Could this germ have been 
preserved and developed, as in the natural course of a peaceful state of 
society it must have veen, the progress of how many centuries might 
have been saved to the world ' 

Need there longer be any doubt as to the origin of later civiliza- 
ation’ We have before us the proof, that the first nation which sprung 
up after the deluge, made an advancement in the arts of life almost 
equal to the modern civilization. If the arts are found in a high state 
of cultivation in other ancient nations, can it pot salely be referred to 
their origin from Western Asia, or to the influence that went forth from 
Assvria, stimulating themtoa like progress ! 

lt the Greeks did receive their civilizstion from Egypt or Phenicia, 
did not they in turn receive it at the hands of Assvrian masters li 
we adopt this view, we shall trace the progress of the arts from the 
banks of the ‘Tigris and Euphrates into Persia and India, on the ove 
hand, and Phenicia and Egypt onthe other. Here they dourised until 
Greece, that great treasure house of the arts, from which they have 
been distributed over the present civilized world, was ready for their 
reception and culture, 

But itis possible to take still another view ; there is evidence of a 
more direct intercourse between Greece and the East. 

‘The Assyrian conquests, if we may trust the representations de- 
scribe “] above, and the asse rtions of many ancient writers, were very 
extensive, reaching, without doubt, to the cities of Phrygia and the 
borders of the Euxine. According to some of these writers, ‘Troy 
was an Assyrian dependency, and was assisted at the time of i's 
sicue, by the king of that country. Grant their civilization to have 
followed the arms of the Assyrians, recall to mind the intercourse be- 
tween Greece and these cities, as made known in the accounts of the 
colony of Pelops, the Argonautic expedition and the ‘Trojan war, and 
yen can easily see how the rudiments of civilization may have been, 
and probably were, introduced into Greece, independently of any 
other sources. Indeed, a modern historian says, “ From the era of 
the Argonauts, we may discover among the Greeks, not only a more 
daring and more enlarged spirit of enterprise, but a more decisive and 
rapid progress towards civilization aud humanity.” And the import- 
ance attached to the Assyrian empire in the mind of the historian 
Herodotus, may, he understood from the fact, resting upon credible 
testimony, that, while he treated of the other nations in his general 
history, he compiled a separate work of Assyrian history, which, to 
our great misfortune, has been wholly lost. 

But there was a third method, in which Greece was exposed to this 
Eastern influence, name ‘ly, in its colonies in Asia Minor, ests ablished 
about ten centuries before Christ. Mr. Layard has noticed this in 
his criticism appended to the account of his own discoveries. 
An influence may have been exerted immediately, during the pe- 
riod of Nineveh’s greatness, or indirectly through the Persians, al- 
ter its overthrow. ‘The latter can be shown to rest upon incontestible 
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evidence, and of the former, we can hardly be less confident, when 
we remember the repeated progress of the Assyrian arms as far as 
Palestine, and the proud boast of Sennacherib’s minister to Hezekiah : 
“ Behold, thou hast heard what the kings of Assyria have done unto 
all lands.” 

‘The conjectures we have dared to advance, suggested by these sur- 
prising discoveries, we believe to be well founded in their main fea- 
tures, if not in every particular; at least we are sure that they are 
worthy the scholar’s studious attention. ‘The chief importance, how. 
ever, of the recovery of Nineveh with its records and civilization, 
does not depend upon their correctness, but, as we before said, on the 
extension of our historical knowledge—the recovery of a portion of 
our race from oblivion, and the corroboration of our Sacred Scriptures ; 
these are acquisitions which the literary world well know how to 
value. T. @. Pe 


The Power and fMlission of Genius. 


(PRIZE ESSAY, BY JOSEPH SHELDON.) 


In whatever field of exertion Genius may be developed, one char- 
acteristic appears in common—its vital, creative, self-sustaining power 
of thought and will. ‘This is its marrow. In the Genius of Llomer 
and Bacon, of Cesar, Newton and Shakspeare, we observe the same 
extraordinary manifestation of inward force directed to well defined, 
but different ends. ‘To indicate this power, in speaking of its devel- 
opment among our cotemporaries, and of its relations to ourselves, we 
shall use the word Genius. 

[t is important to realize our true relations to the great men of our 
age. ‘They furnish us the means of mental growth ; and increase our 
ability to grasp firmly ideas which would otherwise lie forever beyond 
our reach. ‘The vitality which animates them, vivifies us. They dart 
at us electric bolts that startle us from our torpor. Such minds are 
essential to the rapid progress of humanity in any direction. They 
are ponderous steam-cars which drag along the commun sense of man- 
kind from age to age. They cut deep through the hard crust—the path- 
way of thought for ages—and reveal glittering mines forever hid from 
the timid, the weak, and the irresolute. The influence of a great mind 
cannot be wholly destroyed by the lapse of time. Posterity will still 
feel it—will still be warmed and cheered by its intense heat and light. 
Their fervor may be kindled ; their souls be quickened and nurtured to 


a glad sense of increasing strength. ‘I'hat this is a law of our being, 
is confirmed by experience. 
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It would be strange indeed, if the rays of all the intellect of the 
past, streaming concentrated upon the present generation, should fail 
to waken its dormant energies. Our race is thustransformed. Once 
the companions of wild beasts, men are now becoming fit heirs of a 
kingdom of light, intelligence, and conscious exaltation. 

The dullness of ordinary life drives the soul downward to meanness 
of sentiment and thought, unless it is sustained by the abiding pres- 
ence of an ennobling ideal, towards which our purest aspirations may 
tend, an ideal which the gifted alone may suggest. We therefore owe 
them a debt which can never be paid by enrolling them among the 
Gods ; by giving them an immortality in song ; by anything short of 
embodying their truths in living forms ; forms that shall animate the 
dull, and give a new impulse w the sluggish current of thought. All 
gratitude then to Omnipotent Benevolence for Genius; not that it has 
never been prostituted by vice ; not that it has always been beneficent 
in intention, but that its existence has tended to exalt, to ennoble, to 

urify, to enliven hope and cherish enthusiasm. 

Proofs sad indeed are not wanting, that it has often lived unrecog- 
nized by cotemporaries, or has been sought out by them for contempt 
or torture. ‘This is more especially true of the Genius of thought than 
that of action. ‘The stupid and the bigoted may crush the lite out of 
such men as Gallileo and Socrates; but nations bow down to worship 
a Cesar or a Napoleon. ‘The immediate, the palpable, that which 
greatly alters the relations of physical strength, compe Is attention. 

The inventor of gunpowder forced an idea into the minds of men 
when he began to force bullets into their bodies. Columbus widened 
the limits of thought, as much as the limits of geography. Buona- 
parte taught Europe politics when he issued mandates to her kings. 
But the inventor of gunpowder is unknown. Columbus died in wretch- 
edness ; Napoleon in chains. 

The workers in thought can seldom hope to realize the visions 
which flit so palpably before them. For other days and for other 
men they must patiently toil, content to bring down from the pinnacles 
of thought, truths that shall sparkle in the world’s cabinet. ‘There is 
a sublimity in the reflection of Kepler after accomplishing perhaps 
the most astonishing feat ever performed in the whole range of pure 
science, when he said: “1 can wait a century for a reader, since 
God has waited six thousand years for an observer.” Milton too “ fell 
on evil times ;” but he wrought for truth with the strength of a giant, 
and the constane y of a martyr, Suc *h facts show how difticult it ts for 
the mass of mankind to conceive a new idea, or even to appreciate one, 
when Genius flashes it vividly before them 

It is comparatively easy for a discriminating mind to dissect and 
lay open the characteristics of a given era in the past; to say who 
has uttered the thought—who has done the deed which has made it 
memorable, and roused the age to activity and zeal. The flimsy feints 
and senseless mockeries which blind the immediate spectators, have 
passed away; but the traces of glowing vitality remain to point out 
the author and the actor. 
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[fects are the measure of power. In the smoke and din of battle, 
the noise of rushing squadrons may drown the roar of cannon, but the 
heaps of the dead and the deep furrow speak of power not to be des- 
pised, of intelligence that cuts straight through to its object, So Gen- 
ius, by its vital inherent strength, gradually emerges from the darkness 
and doubt which bewilder cotemporaries, and stands visible in the 
niches of fame, holding torches to light up the contest below. 

‘To anticipate the judgment of posterity, is difficult indeed. Dis. 
crimination can hardly be expected from cotemporaries, since there 
ure somanyv sources of error, so many interests to bias, so much to irri- 
tate, so much uncertainty to bewilder. ‘This conviction that posterity 
alone can rightly estimate worth, sustains not only the truly great, but 
the arrogant little. What else could save from suicide many of our 
inspired poets and preachers ; of our Heaven sent Reformers, whom 
every summer's sun quickens into life along with its bats and bugs, 
and every winter's clouds drive or ought to drive into the almshouse 
or the lunatic asylum’ Who can tell what consolation for the stupid- 
itv and insanity of the living, they may not derive from hope in a 
far-off appreciating posterity? ‘They grieve for an age so needy, yet 
so undiscerning ; and in the despair of their lonely greatness, they 
turn for sympathy to once-despised worthies, and martyred heroes, 
‘This honest self-deception of the weak, this gauzy covering of the wick- 
ed, will forever draw tears from the sympathetic, and furnish merriment 
to the humorist and wit 

‘The positive faults of acknowledged greatness lead to endless blun- 
ders and misrepresentations ; to lies of malignity and lies of obsequious- 
ness. ‘They give Malice a forked tongue, and often leave beholders in 
doubt whether to believe it “a God or a beast.” 

No capacity indeed is exempt from the common and inherent frail- 
ties of man. But the faults of Genius, always the more glaring from 
contrast, are felt by cotemporaries, who can seldom understand the 
deep significance of truths, the consequences of which, are yet in the 
future. Genius ts provermally eccentric. ‘This is natural and per- 
haps unavoidable, No one has stood precminent in every kind of 
mental power, and probably none ever will. A combination of extra- 
ordinary abiliues is seldom joined with that persevering enthusiastic 
devotion to a single object, which brings forth those results that alone 
can stamp the individual asa master spirit Much less then cana 
mau with powers harmoniously developed, hope for superiority in every 
field of effort. All that can ever be attained, is the accomplishment 
of afew great results. Whvever attempts more than this, usually 
performs less. 

The judgment of Genius, although discriminating and just in its own 
sphere, is not equally reliable in that of others. Each is inclined to 
over-estimate himself and underrate his neighbors. ‘This wounds the 
pride and destroys the sympathy of those who should be conciliated. 
The affectation of varied Genius is not confined to dunces, but is fre- 
quently noticed in those who would seem to have no sufficient motive 
lor it. Frederick the Great carried on a system of military operations 
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which astonished the best generals of his age; but his insane vanity 
could only be satisfied by extreme perseverance in writing indifferent 
poetry. While Carlyle remains in his own undefined sphere, he is 
vreat and useful ; but when he undertakes to give practical drections 
ty plain people, he becomes ridiculous. This weakness is perhaps 
only equalled by that ludicrous aping of eccentricities, observable in 
extreme cases of juvenile aspiration; and both equally provoke the 
chasusings of wit. He who knows, like Samson, “ where his strength 
lieth,” and resolves to exert it with vigor, will please himself and the 
world more than if he devotes bimself to * balancing” his mind. It is 
better that Milton * lost his sight in liberty’s defence,” and became the 
“mighty orb of song,” than if he had driveled in pursuits where infe- 
rior men might have excelled. A modern songstress has opened a 
vew and delightful field of enjoyment for herself and for others, by an 
almost exclusive cultivation of musical Genius. How much better 
that music bas been the idol before which her whole being has bowed 
in devouon hke a pilgrim before the shrine of Mahomet. She has 
obeved the highest law of her nature. Whoever feels a devout yearn- 
ing for any good, whether he is weak or is conscious of a“ divinity 
within,” needs no higher mandate to pursne it; for this is the writing 
of the Almighty on the soul. By this means alone can the longings 
of the heart for beauty, advancement, and perfection be satisfied. In 
this way only, can the arts be successfully cultivated, and science at- 
tain her lawlul sway over the world. 

Besides what Genius has directly done for our comfort and conven- 
ience; besides the beauty it has created in paintings and statuary ; 
besides the luxuries it has given to the poor as well as to the rich ; 
besides the battles it has fought for liberty and truth, it has indirectly 
produced results which are not unimportant. tts achievements have 
uspired a contidence in the powers of the buman mind, a confidence 
which has stimulated thought. As long as Genius deals with abstract 
ideas, the progress of the people is slow ; but when its creations are 
embodied in tangible forms, how rapid is their advancement! When- 
ever any of the forces of nature are brought to subserve the practical 
purposes of life, the intellect of a whole generation receives an impe- 
tus. ‘The practical application of Steam and Electricity has been a 
greater blessing to our race in awakening mental power, than in carry- 
ing our burdens or transmitting our thoughts. ‘The minor discoveries 
lo which society is so much indebted, have resulted by a sort of ne- 
cessity from the increased attention which the success of these great 
projects has excited. They encourage the hope that war and its 
horrors will be abandoned for the artsof peace. ‘The natural energies 
of man must be expended on something. When it appeared impos- 
sible to search out the secrets of nature, and contemptible to apply 
plulosophy to practical purposes, those energies were devoted to the 
chase or to predatory war. Buta nobler era has dawned upon man- 
hind. We feel assured that by patient faithful trial, and hard endur- 
ing toil, we may reap a harvest of great and ennobling truths —truths 
that shall give us a moral elevation—a conscious dignity which forbids 
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us to believe that beings so “ noble in reason” are the creatures of 4 
day. ‘The whole race begins to understand what it is to “ look through 
nature up to nature’s God.” 

The necessity which compelled the Great of past generations to 
look to posterity for sympathy and a cordial reception of their thoughts, 
has nearly passed away. ‘They have conquered that marvelous sa. 
gacity which “ refuses to look at the new moon out of respect for that 
‘ancient institution,’ the old moon.” They have nurtured an activity 
of intellect which makes it unnecessary to wait for earnest minds to un- 
derstand and translate them to the people. They have opened an 
eclectric communication through the various strata of mind, from the 
highest peaks which Genius scales to the lowest haunts of ignorance. 
‘The minds of all are turned to them for something new and wonderful, 
The enthusiasm which always characterizes them, is infused into every 
class. [t is now difficult for any one to live so isolated that his thoughts 
are above comprehension and sympathy ; for if they are unintelligible 
to the world, esoteric pupils may explain them and turn them into the 
flood of common sense. No Kepler now waits a century to be under- 
stood. 

“ Mind grows by assimilating external objects,” which, whether salutary 
or pernicious, become the blood that maintains the vitali.y of the soul 
and enlarge its capacity for good or for evil. There is little hope for 
that individual who merely gathers ideas into his memory, and repeats 
doctrines which he does not comprehend. He who understands and 
digests them, even though mingled with errors, will eventually become 
stronger than if he assimilates nothing. All feel a degree of exhili- 
rating strength when they have wrought outa single clear original 
conception. Genius, by flashing thought glowing from its own fiery 
spirit, helps us to incorporate it with our very being. 

Cotemporaries determine the direction in which Genius acts. It ac- 
complishes what the spirit of the age may suggest. Where war and 
conquest captivate the people, there it leads, inspirits, and sustains, 
Do religious sentiments swav them? It rises to a moral sublimity in 
its contempt of danger, suffering, and death. If the arts of peace 
invite attention, it penetrates the arcana of Nature, and reveals the 
sources of beauty, wealth, and improvement. While its intense life 
stimulates cotemporaries to activity and imbues them with enthusiasm, 
its Own position is ever on the “ vanishing points” of human thought 
and human endeavor. ‘Thus it becomes the harbinger of “ the good 
time coming.” 

There is now much to encourage its development. ‘The regard in which 
cotemporary Genius is now held, is less capricious and more discrim- 
inating than formerly. While we repudiate any claim whatever to 
crush us—to trample upon our smaller stature, or to lead us, except in 
the sunlight of truth and purity, let us thankfully receive the blessings 
which the Great and the Gifted are sent to bestow. Let us learn to 
be patient with the first rude conceptions of undiscovered truth, re- 
membering that it has seldom or never happened, that any great inven- 
tion or reform has leaped, beautiful and perfect, from the brain of its 
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projector, ike Minerva from the head of Jupiter. Let us remember 
that severe protracted effort, sustained by unflagging enthusiasm and 


directed towards a single object, is the only means by which Genius 
evolves great thoughts, or achieves great actions. 


Editor's Table. 


“ De omne scibili et quolibet ente."’ 

Tur past term has been characterized with more order and quiet than any which 
weean remember, We have been unusually free, at least from those unhealthy 
excitements which have been wont, from time to time, to agitate the bosom of our 
little community. We have had, it is true, our occasional outbursts of youthful 
spirits and hilarity. We have had our mimic storms of state. We have had our 
usual clectioneering strifes, and our usual vociferations of triumph. We have had 
our great anniversary foot-ball game. We have had a goodly number of nocturnal 
demonstrations, indignation meetings, false alarms of fire, and Sophomore jubilees : 
and the disciples of Euclid, 

“ A numerons crowd, 
Imperious, positive, and loud,” 
have, as usual, ‘grown mutinous and raved.’ But in these things, we have only 
conformed to ancient usages; and although this may not be sufficient to cancel the 
fault, we can still plead in alleviation of it, that we have followed precedent with 
a good deal of moderation. Refractory proceedings are becoming rare, as witness 
the rarity of expulsions, 

Indeed, the students of this College have never, within our remembrance, deserved 
that reputation for riotous conduct which they unfortunately possess abroad, Sto- 
ries grow amazingly, as they go out hence, 

* Fama, malum quo non velocius ullum, 
Mobilitate viget viresque acquirit eundo,” 

We stand on a kind of eminence, in relation to most other Colleges, which in 
this respect is disadvantageous to us. Events which in more obscure Schools would 
pass unnoticed, when they happen here, are bruited from Dan to Beersheba. They 
are communicated to the public with all that exaggeration, that can grow out of the 
natural failing of story-tellers, combined with the willingness of certain jealous 
parties to calumniate us. An unlawful meeting, or a little noisy melee wherein a 
few brickbats are thrown, long before it reaches New Orleans, is magnified to a re 
bellion, The delinquences of two or three drunken rioters are construed into gen 
eral profligacy, and every petty assault is reported for a murder. And they who 
huve once got a bad name will have the credit of a multitude of sins not their own 
We have to father all the silly tricks that are performed in all the juvenile schools 
) New England. This specice of notoriety, indeed, is injurious to us, as it is un 
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just. We presume that few ever came to this College from a distance, who did 
not expect to get into wild, uproarious company. For our own part, nothing more 
agreeably surprised us, than to find here, instead of that 

“ Wild, raving, roaring, rowdy, rampant throng,” 
of which we had so often heard, a body of students sedate beyond our previons 
conceptions of the sedatest College in the country. Indeed, we seldom witness gross 
violations of College law or the rules of good conduct. There is a public sentiment here 
which frowns immorality out of countenance, if not out of being. Intemperance 
hides its head where even our Argus-eyed Faculty can seldom detect it. The last 
rebellion belongs to the history of a college generation long past away. The prac 
tice of maltreating the lower classes, so fashionable elsewhere and supposed to be so 
fashionable here, is scarcely known among us, There is a disposition shown t 
leave childish pranks to those who are childish enough to take pride in them. This 
would undoubtedly seem like strange language, to those who know the students of 
Yale College only by hearsay. It is nevertheless true, if we may rely upon th: 
testimony of disinterested observers, that we are less open to the imputation of 
lawles«ness than the students of most other Colleges. And we have seen signs of 
recent mprovement, 

Yet the past term has not been a monotonous one. The right of free discussion, 
we imagine, has seldom been exercised with leas reserve or with more engrossing 
interest. There are crises in the history of a nation, which call forth great orator 
College is represented as a miniature—we should rather call it a mimic—of the 
world around it. The same momentous questions which agitate the national coun- 
cils produce scarcely less excitement and scarcely less remarkable results by way 
of awakening dormant powers, in our debating halls, It would be amusing to some of 
the wise heads of the late Congress to look in upon us of a Wednesday evening 
How they would be taken aback at the eloquence and wisdom, and the air of con 
scious all sufficiency with which we discuss the intricate questions of State—the 
clearness and ease with which we see through them, and the amazing precision with 
which we settle them! How would the dust be cleared away from their own eyes, 
as they learnt the insignificance of facts when compared with general principles’ 
Our great Statesmen would undoubtedly go away wiser than they came. They 
would learn of us at least a lesson of order, which, there is reason to believe, they 
never learned before. They would learn, too, a lesson of patriotism. They would 
learn that, if ever the Union be destroyed through their instrumentality, there 
is a generation rising that will curse them for it. 


But the most exciting topic of the day, perhaps, is the question recently started 
by President Wayland. There is always a class of students who are ready to hail 


any innovation of this kind. Whatever promises a degree of relief from the toil and 
tediousness of a college course, is ever welcome at least to the indolent, and the indo 
lent are not few. But this predisposition has of late received an astonishing impetus 
It cannot be concealed, that the great majority of the present students of this Col 
lege believe, or affect to believe, that the old system of instruction, though good in 
the absence of a better, is far from being the best. Whether this may have been, 
in some cases, the result of enlightened conviction or not, we cannot tell. We pre 
sume, however, that in many cases it may be accounted for on other suppositions 
Some seem to have imbibed the notion that Mr. Wayland has discovered the royal 
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road to learning ; and, if he has, he will no longer complain of the want of disciples. 
It is true that an optional course of study has many attractions, But this does not 
make it impossible, that the public should believe in future, as they have believed 
in the past, that what is most pleasant is not always the most profitable, and that 
the young are not generally competent to decide for themselves what studies they 
may need to pursue. We have a clear right to think for ourselves; but thinking 
for ourselves will teach us, that it is becoming the young to bow with deference to 
the old, the experienced and the wise. We must think, therefore, that an opinion 
advanced by such a man as Dr. Wayland, is deserving of some respect. For the 
very same reason, we should regard even his opinion with distrust, since the pre- 
ponderance of high authority is against him. Still we must think for ourselves, and 
endeavor to be swayed more by the arguments of wise men than by their names. Ifthe 
convictions of students on this subject were of any weight at all, it might be said 
that those who best know what the present course is, value it the most. But it is 
amusing to hear some of the advocates of reform advance arguments founded on 
their own experience. One declares that the study of the dead languages is un- 
profitable, insomuch that he, having been over the ground, has found it so. This, gen- 
erally, excites no wonder ; for it is said that, among travelers in a strange country, 
they who go over the ground horseback make very different observations from those 
who foot it. Another condemns the classics, on the ground that they contain inde- 
cent passages. This reminds us of a story which, though often told, will bear to be 
told again. A person of rank once complimented the author of a dictionary for 
having left out all vulgarisms. “I am sorry to find that you have been to the pains 
of looking for them,” retorted the plain-dealing Samuel Johnson. 

While speaking of college events, we cannot forget the recently enacted laws. 
Not to mention the long examination, (which, there is reason to fear, will prove an 
eranimation to some,) it seems that, by a kind decree of the corporation, we have 
been suddenly pushed forward several degrees in our annual circuit, so that we woke 
up one morning and found ourselves three weeks nearer to graduation than we 
thought we were. They made us older and, at the same time, lengthened our lives. 
In one respect, this new division of the terms and vacations has operated upon us 
much in the same way as the adoption of the new calendar did upon Europe. It 
has thrown confusion into dates. Our societies find their stated meetings and ap- 
pointed times, in some cases, inconveniently thrown into vacation. We are thus 
necessitated to revise our calendars, and to introduce into our records the distinctions 
of Old and New Style. But there are three ample compensations for this in the 
provisions of the law itself. The Summer vacation has been lengthened out to 
seven weeks: the Summer term has retrograded three weeks, in order to eschew 
the dog days ; and last, but not least, the holidays are hereafter to come in vaca- 
tion. These are benefits which we consider ourselves qualified to appreciate. 


TO OUR CONTRIBUTORS, 


We received one communication which, owing to the extraordinary “ press of mat- 
ter,” we are sorry to say, cannot be inserted entire, though it contains some passages 
altogether too rich to be lost. “Thanksgiving among New Englanders,—telling 
briefly how the author spent it, and introducing the reader to my cousin John: with 
a word alsoon the propriety of faithfully repeating this grand Festival: the whole 
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rendered more interesting by several witty remarks, and decorated with sundry 
puns.” After descanting eloquently on the joys and the poetical associations con. 
nected with the Festival in general, the author begins his own story as follows: «] 
certainly felt a peculiar kind of sensation, not described by Reid—a kind of chicken 
pie sensation, or call it, if you please, apprehension, rather agreeable than other. 
wise,—as I saw cousin John, a real Yankee farmer, hitching his horse in College 
street the day before thanksgiving.” To this passage he subjoins the following ex. 
planatory note. “M (y) Cousin, in connection with this subject, thus concisely and 
luminously remarks:— In the contemplation of a chicken pie, there is a marked 
vividness of the coexistent emotions, Every idea of a chicken pie is, undeniably, an 
acquisition of experience. It remains to ascertain of what experience. Is it in- 
ward or outward experience! Most certainly the former, for the apprehension of a 
chicken pie is only realized in the actual cognate affirmhtion, that the concept is an 
existential reality ; and this evidently depends on an inward process’ This argu. 
ment to show an inward process is obviously based on the supposition of a previous 
division process.” 

We would not vouch for the correctness of the following as a translation, but 
would do the young author the justice to say, that it is a promising attempt at 
writing verse. 


ANACREON TO HIS LYRE. 


‘EIZ AYPAN’ 
I fain the Atridae would sing, 
And the Theban in song would make known ; 
But my Lyre, from each quivering string, 
Love echoes, and echoes alone. 
But lately anew it was strung, 
And I altered its music entire— 
Then the labors of Hercules sung,— 
But Love, still reéchoed my Lyre. 
Henceforth, then, ye heroes, for me, 
And the deeds of your prowess. farewell ; 
Love only my story shall be, 
Love's triumphs my Lyrics shall teil, x. 


An article by Q., and several others, were accepted, but have been crowded out 
by the unexpected length of previous communications, 


The Nassau Literary for the past month has come to hand, 


_ 


The prize offered in the August number has been awarded to Joseph Sheldon, of 
the Senior class, for an essay on the “ Power and Mission of Genius,” which appears 


in the present number. Some of the other essays which competed for this prize 
shall be published in ensuing numbers. 
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It is published monthly, dying the collegiate terms. Nine num- 
bers complete an annual Volume. 


Teaus.—$2.00 a volume, payable on the receipt of the Finst number, 
Single copies, 25 cents. 


Communications or remittances,may be addressed to the “ Eprrons — 
or THe Yate Literary Macazine,” New Haven, Conn. 





Ii? The Sixtezntn Votune commenced with October, 1850. 





